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INTRODUCTION. 


In the Introduction we present the thesis 
and we outline briefly the problem of the 
determination of linguistic families, and we 
devote a few words to explain what may, 
in general, be expected when one deals with 
monosyllabic-isolating languages. 

The following part of the article is devoted 
to a presentation of the grammatical struc- 





ture of each one of the languages in question. 
Zapoteco proper is considered first, and re- 
ceives a much fuller treatment than any of 
the others. Each one of the three major 
dialectal divisions of Zapoteco proper re- 
ceives as full consideration as if it were a 
language apart. It was necessary to do this 
because our thesis pivots on the evolution at 
work within the dialects of Zapoteco proper. 

In presenting the grammatical structure 
of these dialects and languages we have 
followed a purely empirical procedure: in 
the first dialect presented we consider those 
points which are peculiar, interesting, and 
significant. In the next dialect we note the 
degree of adherence to or of departure from 
that type; and so on with all the dialects of 
Zapoteco proper, and then with Chinanteco, 
with Chocho, etc. In each succeeding case 
the analysis becomes simpler to handle by 
simply referring to what has already been 
said. 

The sketches are followed by a certain 
maount of illustrative text.1 The phonetics 
have been reduced to the simplest possible in 
these texts. 

This is to be followed by a presenta- 
tion of the comparative semantics of the 
dialects and languages in question. The 
phonetics have been preserved here with all 
complexities. This part is given to enable the 


1 This and the following part of the article are 
to appear in a later number. 
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reader to judge for himself our contention 
that the languages of this group are not 
semantically related. 

The last part of the article is a series of 
texts in which all the complexities of pho- 
netics have been preserved. 

All in all, the present article is avowedly 
a presentation of sufficient evidence to prove 
our thesis about morphological borrowing, 
but it is also more than that. It amounts 
practically to a comparative grammar of all 
the languages considered. 

Our thesis may be formulated as fellows: 

In the region of Oaxaca in southern 
Mexico there are a certain number of in- 
dependent languages, Zapoteco, Chinanteco, 
Mazateco, Chocho, Cuicateco, Mixteco, Cha- 
tino, which together form a group here termed 
the “‘Zapotekan Group” from the name of the 
best known member. The reason for grouping 
these languages together is not that they 
show a genetic relationship through their 
semasiologies but rather that their morpho- 
logical structures are similar. This morpho- 
logical structure common to them all, as 
well as a certain amount of semantic simi- 
larity, is the result of mutual borrowing and 
infection. 

In a previous article! one of us took the 
opportunity to outline the linguistic situation 
in Oaxaca, and pointed out the fact that the 
nine languages which Thomas and Swanton 
lumped together as the “Zapotecan stock” 
although with avowed misgivings? do indeed 
constitute a group, inasmuch as the same 
characteristic grammatical structure runs 
through them all, but that their vocabularies 
are so different that one is loath to consider 
them as a “linguistic family” in the ordinary 


1 ‘The Linguistic Tangle of Oaxaca’, Language, 
I, 3, 1925. 

2) ‘Indian Languages of Mexico and Central 
America’ by C. Thomas and J. R. Swanton, 
Smiths. Inst., Bur. Amer. Ethn., Bull. 44, Washing- 
ton, 1911. This is the standard work on the langua- 
ges of this region. For later works and further 
attempts at classification consult the bibliography 
in ‘Les Langues du Monde’ pp. 629—638. 





acceptation of that term as implying genetic 
relationship. In other words, looking at their 
vocabularies only, they appear so many 
distinct unrelated languages; looking at their 
grammatical structures they appear all as 
built on the same pattern. In the present 
study we attempt to demonstrate that this 
morphological similarity is the result of bor- 
rowing. 

The following must therefore not be con- 
sidered in any way as an exhaustive presen- 
tation of any of the languages considered. 
Everything has been sacrificed which was 
not of direct import to our thesis. At the 
same time we think that we have covered 
the ground with enough detail so that the 
present study may remain as a source of 
consultation for linguists. 

The introductory article mentioned above 
was followed by two others in the same jour- 
nal:! Inasmuch as a great deal of our ma- 
terial was incorporated in those two studies 
we have felt at liberty to omit or simplify 
much of it in the present one. 

All of our material was collected by one 
of us in the manner described in the first of 
the articles mentioned, while engaged in a 
linguistic survey of the region of Oaxaca for 
the Department of Anthropology of Mexico 
under the Direction of Manuel Gamio. 

For reasons of convenience we have made 
a distinction between the two terms Zapote- 
kan and Zapotecan, the first to apply to the 
whole group, the second to be limited to 
Zapoteco proper. For the other languages we 
have preserved the usual Spanish spelling: 
Chinanteco, Mazateco, etc. 


THE DETERMINATION OF LINGUISTIC 
FAMILIES. 
So much of the following study depends 
on the attitude taken in regard to the general 
question of linguistic relationship that it 


1 The Development of Affixes in a group of 
monosyllabic languages of Oaxaca, Language, II, 1 
and 2, 1926; Tone Patterns and Verb-Forms in a 
Dialect of Zapotek, Language, II, 4, 1926. 
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seems necessary to restate the problem. It 
has been pointed out by F. Boas in 1894! 
and dwelt on by the same author in the In- 
troductory Remarks to the International 
Journal of American Linguistics? in which 
the problem of morphological borrowing is 
discussed. Prof. A. L. Kroeber has also dis- 
cussed the matter in a brief but excellent 
paper published a number of years ago’. 

We agree with these views, and if we 
restate the problem now, it is only for the 
sake of establishing a set of premises by 
which to measure the amount of evidence 
here presented in the case of the Zapotekan 
Group. 

In the first place, what is genetic relation- 
ship? It seems to be generally understood 
and accepted that genetic relationship is to 
be established by the common possession of 
phonetically similar root-words. Back of this 
is the assumption that out of one language 
several others develop in the course of time, 
changing in their evolution their sounds and 
their structure to a groater or less degree, 
but retaining over long peziods of time 
enough of the original character of their 
semantemas to allow of recognition. It is 
held that there is some borrowing of seman- 
temas, but that this is only superficial. Essen- 
tially, both semantic and morphological fea- 
tures change and develop only in accordance 
with an inner linguistic drift. Back of all this 
lies the further assumption that languages 
are like the organic bodies of biology and 
follow evolution in the same general manner. 

This appears to us to be the vital point of 
error, for it ignores the fundamental principle 
that language is not an organic body, but a 
manifestation of culture. 


1 International Congress of Anthropology, 
Chicago, 1894, pp. 339—346. 

2 Vol. I, (1917) pp. 1 et seq. 

3 “The Determination of Linguistic Relationship’, 
Anthropos, Vol. 8, (1913), pp. 389 et seq. See also 
Roland B. Dixon and Alfred L. Kroeber, The 
Native Languages of California, American Anthro- 
pologist, N. S. Vol. 5, (1903), pp. 1 et seq. 


1% 





Now, the very essence of culture is borrow- 
ing and infection. Just as two peoples in 
contact will infect each other with their social 
institutions and mechanical arts of life, so we 
may except them to infect each other in their 
respective languages. 

it may be expected that this ‘‘infection” 
will extend alike to the two fields of language ; 
both to the semasiology and to the morpho- 
logy'. 

Languages, we feel, are constantly chang- 
ing, not only in accordance with tendencies 
at work within them, but in response to in- 
fluences from without. They are not organic 
bodies, but cultural phenomena, and behave 
in the same way that other cultural pheno- 
mena do. Their existence is ephemeral; as 
entities they may be caught only at a certain 
moment of time. 

According to this point of view, it is not 
of primary significance to the student of 
human history whether or not a certain 
language N, for example, is the ultimate 
échelon in a series of changes from an original 
A, with which it now holds only a few points 
of resemblance. It is of greater interest to 
him that it has acquired, through one means 
or another, enough points of resemblance to 
a third language M (which perhaps is a 
lineal descendant of B, unrelated to language 
A) so that N and M resemble each other. 
His concern will be less to classify “‘genetic- 
ally” N with A and M with B, than to group 
“culturally” N and M together. 

Not that we would deny the importance 
of genetic continuity in the life of language, 
as well as infectional levelling. Both these 
poles exist and should be recognized; what 


1 It cannot be stated a priori how much more to 
one field than to the other, not even in general 
terms. It will always depend on the conditions of the 
psrticular case. Any general laws could only be 
derived from the study of a great many cases. At 
most perhaps the borrowing of isolated semantemas 
caxt be compared with the borrowing of isolated 
cultural elements, and the borrowing of morphology 
with the borrowing, more or less whole, of @ cultural 
complex. 
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we deny is their mutual exclusiveness; the 
rejection of either for the acceptance of the 
other. 

Both of them are factors at work, and 
each one of them is manifested both in the 
semasiology and in the morphology of 
language. 


Tue IsoLaTING TYPE oF LANGUAGE. 


The reader can easily see from what has 
been said in the preceding sections that the 
thesis of the present study is built mainly 
around the proposition that what the 
languages of the Zapotekan family have in 
common is a certain morphological structure. 
This may roughly be called the ‘‘mono- 
syllabic-isolating type’’. Let us now consider 
what we mean by this term. 

It is evident in the first place that these 
two expressions “‘monosyllabic” and “‘isolat- 
ing” are not synonymous, although in the 
minds of many people they probably are so. 
Rather, they are descriptive terms of a 
different order. Monosyllabism is a question 
of semantics (whether or not the word is a 
single syllable). Isolatism! is entirely a matter 
of morphology. It denotes a structure in 
which a sentence is composed of separate 
words each of which stands entirely by 
itself and is not susceptible of changes of 
form, nor modifications of meaning. 

We may have monosyllabism without 
isolatism, as when English rings changes upon 
her monosyllabic words: foot, feet; sing, sang, 
sung; etc. Such changes take us as far from 
isolatism as though we had added a string 
of suffixes. And we may have isolatism 
without monosyllabism, as when English 
applies an isolating technique to handle 
units that are far from monosyllabic (cf. 
Sapir, LancvuaGgE, p. 208). 


1 “Langues isolantes, celles ot les phrases sont 
formées de mots invariables, ordinairement mono- 
syllabes, et ot les rapports gramrnaticaux ne sont 
marqués que par la place des termes.’’ Nouveau 
Larousse Illustré. 





VoL. VIII 


What are the characteristics of a truly 
“isolating” language? Such a language, 
presumably, does not exist, but we may 
imagine what the “ideal” type would be. In 
such a language a sentence is composed of 
separate words. These words stand up 
entirely by themselves, as so many counters, 
or so many pawns in the field. They are 
isolated from one another. There is no 
harness connecting one with another. Neither 
do they join hands. Neither does one look 
like another one in a slightly modified uni- 
form. Each one is his own whole meaning, 
and conveys it and nothing else. But (and 
here we have the eternal crux of language), 
if each pawn is a meaning, a single meaning, 
and a whole meaning, then unless by their 
position in the field, by their position in 
relation to one another, the causalities and 
effects, the relations, between them are 
established, unless, in other words, we have 
“‘word-order”’, we have nothing but a jumble 
of meanings, not a sentence, or a phrase. 

Therefore when we speak of ‘‘isolatism”’ 
we all have in mind an ideal condition of 
language: language reduced to its simplest 
and purest expression, where word and 
semantema coincide. No compounding, no 
syllabic manipulation such as metathesis or 
reduplication, not even sound-variations or 
prosodic changes!. Nothing that will interfere 
with the singleness of meaning of the word. 
No grammatical process except word-order. 


PHONOLOGY. 


All the languages of this group share the 
same system. The phenomenon of diffusion 
of a complex of phonetic characters over a 
large area irrespectively of genetic language 
affinities is a well known phenomenon. It is 


1 Distinctions of pitch, quantity, and stress when 
not used to effect a change of dress, a differentiation, 
are not grammatical processes at all. They are as 
much a part of the phonema itself as consonant or 
vowel, and therefore belong to semantics, not to 
morphology. In this capacity they would not 
constitute a departure from “‘isolatism”’. 





pers 
risin; 
woul 
case 
radic 
with 
patt 
the ] 
mor] 
This 
the © 
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all the more remarkable therefore to find that 
two of the languages spoken in this territory, 
Mixe and Chontal, do not share the Zapotekan 
system. This is another argument in favour 
of the theory that their arrival in the Oaxaca 
region is more recent. 

The two outstanding features of the Za- 
potekan system are pitch tone and nasality. 

Pitch-tone. Pitch may be considered either 
morphologically or semantically. In the latter 
role it is an extremely important element in 
all the languages of the group. The natives 
themselves are well aware of it. Morpholo- 
gically, pitch is a grammatical process and 
consists in variations of tone in the radical 
or in the grammatical element, whereby 
certain grammatical categories are expressed. 
Semantic tone is easy to determine, as long 
as there is no grammatical tone in the 
language: all that is needed is a fairly sen- 
sitive ear and a certain amount of training 
in the recording. But when tone is used as a 
grammatical process, the analysis becomes 
very difficult for it becomes necessary to 
determine which is the fundamental tone 
and which is the variation. For instance, all 
the Zapotekan languages, as we shall see, 
treat both the verb and the noun in the same 
manner, by relating them to person. Now if 
all made use of tone changes to express 
person (high for the first, low for the second, 
rising for the first plural exclusive, etc.,) it 
would be easy to determine this. In such a 
case one would except to find either that all 
radicals whatever their tone when expressed 
without personal relation followed the same 
pattern when so related, or that according to 
the primary semantic tone certain classes of 
morphological patterns were established. 
This is what has been done by one of us for 
the Valley sub-dialect of Zapoteco proper’. 
Unfortunately the case is not so simple. Not 
all the languages, nor all the dialects of one 
language, use tone uniformly to express 


1 “Tone Patterns and Verb Forms in a dialect of 
Zapotek.” Lanauacs, II, 4, December 1926. 





person. Chocho appears to do it pretty con- 
sistently for the verb, but not for the noun. 
Chinanteco does it (with many irregularities 
that are indicative of a system of classes) for 
the ‘‘inanimate gender treatment”’, but not 
for the animate. Chatino has it for three of 
the persons but not for the rest. Mazateco 
does not appear to make much use of it 
grammatically, except to express the negative. 
Zapoteco of the southern mountains appears 
to have only semantic tone, with a possible 
exception of a reversal of tone to indicate 
objectivity. It is easy to see that for a good 
study of morphological tone one needs a great 
amount of material, much more than we have 
at our disposal. 

Nasality. It may be well to point out for the 
sake of those who are not familiar with 
nasality that there are three main types of 
nasalized vowels according to the way of 
ending them. In a nasalized vowel the peculiar 
nasal timbre is due to the fact that the soft 
palate is lowered more than usual so that 
more of the vibrating voice goes out by way 
of the nasal passages than in the non-nasal 
vowel. In this respect all nasalized vowels 
(u, 9, 4, @, t) are similar, except of course 
that the nasality is less striking for the 
extremes y% and j because in these positions 
the size of the oral cavity is much reduced. 
In ending the nasalized vowel however, three 
different methods may be used: 1° the soft 
palate is completely lowered, shutting off 
entirely the emission of voice through the 
oral cavity, and the voice still vibrating 
continues to come out through the nasal 
passages for a shorter or longer period of 
time: this is essentially the sound of the 
continuant velar consonant y, and the nasal- 
ized vowel in this case may well be written 
ay, ey, etc. (this method is predominant in 
southern French) 2° the emission of voice is 
cut off short, either by glottal closure (which 
may be very feeble) or by passing on im- 
mediately to the next fonema: the nasalized 
vowel in this case needs no special notation 
besides the nasalization sign, except the 
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glottal catch mark if this is significant. (This 
method is prevalent in northern French). 
3° the soft palate is lowered, but the breath 
non-vibrating continues to come out through 
the nasal passages for a longer or shorter 
time. This is the same kind of nasal breath 
which precedes m or n or 9 in many North 
American languages. It may be written h, 
but the symbol & is really sufficient if used 
in context with a nasal vowel or consonant. 
Or instead of h, the breath sign may be used 
(‘) [this method of releasing a nasalized vowel 
corresponds in fact to aspiration in the non- 
nasal class]. These aspirated nasal vowels are 
peculiar and characteristic of Zapotekan 
phonology. The nasal aspiration may be 
heard quite a distance away when pronoun- 
ced carefully. In rapid speech of course it is 
apt to be blurred, but so is any other method 
of release. 

Vowels. As regards quality, the Zapote- 
kan system is predominantly normal, except 
in Chinanteco where the abnormal vowels 4%, 
6, é, i (rounded front, and unrounded back) 
abound. As a rule, the normal vowels are 
open (v, 9, «, ¢, t), rather than close. 

Taking in therefore nasality and release, 
we have in the Zapotekan group the following 
scheme :? 


a* vowels ends in a slight reduplication 
or echo-vowel 

a@* vowel ends in a glottal catch which 
is followed by the echo-vowel (usually 
in a slightly different tone) 

a‘ vowel ends in oral aspiration (very 
apt to become an actual fricative x) 

q” nasalized vowel ends in nasal vi- 
brations. 

q@orq@ nasalized vowel ends abruptly 
or is closed by glottal catch. 

qh nazalised vowel ends in nasal aspi- 
ration. 


In the actual practice of rapid recording 
1 Cf. a simiiar analysis by Prof. Boas in his 


“Notes on the Chatino language’”’ (American An- 
thropologist N. S. Vol. 15, No. 1, 1913). 





it was often found necessary to leave the 
method of release in doubt. 

Palatalization. This tendency is quite 
marked in the whole region (including Chon- 
tal and Mixe). It is often accompanied by a 
pseudo-metathesis. Thus ta or ka may become 
tya or kya at any moment, and lead to ita, 
tka. On the other hand y- becomes jy-. 

l, r, and n. These three consonants are 
interchangeable to a marked degree through- 
out all the Zapotekan languages. When 
present, r is strongly trilled and alveolar. By 
the side of this r is a peculiar consonant 
which may be written jr or cr and is produced 
with the tongue in strongly retroflex po- 
sition!; it is somewhat similar to the Ameri- 
can-English pronounciation of shriek, shrap- 
nel, shrike, etc. In Zapoteco of the Valley 
the trilled r is often associated with s (rsil 
day). In Chocho the same sound is associated 
with h (rho hand). 

Surd vs. Sonant. Surdity vs. sonancy is 
not a factor in Zapotekan phonetics, the 
stopped consonants appearing to be funda- 
mentally intermediates. 

Labials. True dento-labiai j and v are 
certainly present in Chinanteco. In the rest 
of the Zapotekan group the fundamental 
sound is a bilabial semi-fricative @ (similar 
to the Spanish sound); it shows a tendency 
to oscillate toward 6 rather than the surd 
fricative bi-labial 9. 

Gutturals. Velar sounds (except the velar 
9, which at that is most often associated 
with g as yg-) are not found. Post-palatal 
fricatives x and y, are frequent, the sonant 
especially having given the Spaniards a great 
deal of trouble to transcribe. The stop & is 
often associated with w as kw-, and in this 
connection it must be mentioned that the 
jump from palatal to labial articulation bears 
every ear-mark of being a frequent phonetic 
phenomenon in Zapotekan. 


1 Also described by Boas in Nahuatl, Proceedings 
of the XVIII International Congress of American- 
ists London, 1913, p. 107, and in Keresan, 
Keresan Texts, Publications of the American 
Ethnological Society, Vol. 8, Part 1, pp. XI, XII. 
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c-sounds. These are entirely interchange- 
able with s-sounds. 

Glottalized and ‘‘fortis’” consonants. These 
are not very marked except in Chatino, which 
seems to be peppered with glottalizations of 
all kinds. 

Whispered Sounds. These are frequent in 
Zapoteco and Chatino, where many words 
must be whispered, however strong the 
whisper. 


PHONETIC TRANSCRIPTION USED IN THIS 
STUDY. 


We have adhered as closely as possible to 
the system adopted by the American An- 
thropological Association!. In the body of 
this article, we have reduced the phonetic 
transcription to as simple a formula as 
possible. We have done this both to reduce 
the difficulties of printing and to make it 
easier to read. In our opinion it is better to 
avoid the intricacies of diacritical marks 
when these do not play a fundamental part 
in the analysis of the grammatical structure. 
For a comparsion of the semantics, on the 
other hand, strict phonetic accuracy is of 
prime importance; in the semantic lists 
therefore we have maintained the finer 
distinctions. 

In the matter of tone we have had to 
extend the A. A. A. system so as to provide 
for rising and falling tones which involve 
the middle tone. The principle that we have 
followed is quite simple: the middle tone is 
indicated in the A. A. A. system by a vertical 
mark; starting from this the tone falling 
from high to middle is represented by the 
first half of the mark for the falling tone [*] 
combined with the vertical mark, thus: “. 
The tone falling from middle to low is simi- 
larly indicated by the vertical mark plus 
the second half of the mark for the falling 
tone, thus: *. In the same manner the tone 

1 “Phonetic Transcription of Indian Languages’’, 
Publication 2415, Smithsonian Institution, (also 


Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, vol. 66, 
no. 6). 





rising from low to middle: *, etc.-A tone 
falling from high to low and then rising to 
the middle and carried for a short time on 
the level middle is indicated by the falling 
tone plus the vertical mark: “, etc. 

In the texts given in the body of the gram- 
matical exposition all these niceties have 
been eliminated. All tone indications have 
been left out except where absolutely ne- 
cessary. All greek letters have been omitted 
as nearly as possible: we have adopted in 
their stead combinations of letters which are 
most likely to be read by the average 
English speaking reader in the manner 
closest to the original, thus h/ for the surd 1, 
ng for the velar n, gh for the sonant velar 
iricative, th and dh for the interdental 
fricatives, v for the bilabial sonant fricative, 
6 for the unrounded o (but i has been pre- 
served for the unrounded uw), etc. The sym- 
bol c has been preserved for the thick s (as 
in shoe). The combination nh (at the end 
of words) represents the ‘‘nasalized breath” ; 
the combination hn (at the beginning of 
words) represents the similar nasalized breath 
which occurs always before n, m, or ng. A 
hook under a vowel (4, ¢, etc.) indicates that 
the vowel is nasalized as in Parisian French. 


MORPHOLOGICAL SKETCHES. 
ZAPOTECO PROPER 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION. 


Zapoteco! proper is spoken over a large 
area in the State of Oaxaca, and from the 


1 The name Zapoteco (pronounced sapotéko in 
Oaxaca) is derived from zapote (< Mex. tsapoitl), a 
name given in Mexico to several varieties of trees 
and to their fruit, but especially to Casimiroa 
edulis. This fruit is very common in the Valley of 
Oaxaca and occupies economically about the same 
place as the apple does with us. The Zapotecos have 
no name for themselves as a people, but refer to 
their own tongue as c-tij-wy our speech. There is a 
modern tendency among them to equate the root- 
word of this expression, in the form of disa (or 
dica, diza, etc.), to the name Zapoteco. Some 
Spanish writers spell the word as Zapoteca, but 
this is not common. 
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sociological point of view may be called the 
principal tongue of the whole region. It is 
probable that even in pre-Spanish days the 
Zapotecos were the dominant people. That 
the territory which they occupy is the most 
favourable in the region for the development 
of a culture is well attested by the fact that 
the Spanish-Mexican culture rooted itself 
there most firmly!. From the point of view of 
linguistics it would be of great importance 
to determine exactly how much the Zapotecan 
culture penetrated the surrounding peoples, 
and imposed itself upon them. The historical 
evidence is meagre, but we may presume 
that the Zapoteco ‘“‘kings” of Zaachila more 
or less imposed their rule over the contiguous 
tribes, the Mixes and the Chontales perhaps 
excepted. We know that Aztec merchants 
travelled all over the territory even before 
the Spaniards came, and it may be imagined 
that they made use of Zapoteco for their 
trade-jargon. It is also probable that even 
in pre-Spanish days the same conditions of 
inter-local trade and exchange prevailed as 
exist to-day. At the present time every 
region of the province specializes in the 
manufacture of some article, buckskins here, 
textiles there, pottery in another place, fiber 
sacks and hammocks, woven hats, dried 
chiles, etc., etc., and the market-place of the 
modern town of Oaxaca is the clearing-house 
for all these articles. Mazatecos, Chinantecos, 
Chatinos and all the others, go to Oaxaca in 
caravans, bearing their goods. The trip may 
take two weeks or more, each way, with 
halts at pueblos on the route. At each halt 
there is necessarily some interchange of 
speech with the local inhabitants, of whom 
none of the women and adolescents speak 


1 The early colonization of the Spaniards seems 
to have been carried almost everywhere equally, 
tb judge from the remains one encounters even in 
the most remote pueblos of rugged mountains. At 
the present day however, trees grow through the 
roofs of the churches and the natives go on pilgrim- 
ages to sacrifice a chicken to the Virgin of 
Guadelupe in caves in the hills where the Plumed 
Serpent appears out of the fog on certain occasions! 





any but their own tongue and a few of the 
men only a broken Spanish. It has thus come 
about that Zapoteco has become the lingua 
franca of the region, with Spanish running 
a close second in modern days. There was 
no town of Oaxaca in pre-Spanish days!, but 
we may presume that Zaachila, not far to 
the south and probably the ‘‘capital’’ of the 
Zapoteco kings, fulfilled then the same 
function as a central mart. In one word: the 
historical and ecological conditions could 
not have furnished a better setting for a 
mutual borrowing of languages, with Zapo- 
teco as the dominant factor. 

The dialects of Zapoteco have been vari- 
ously estimated and labelled, but never 
seriously studied and compared. Their ana- 
lysis however is exceedingly important be- 
cause it furnishes the key to the linguistic 
drift of the whole region. And, as might be 
expected, the dialects, with the exception of 
the “Tehuano”, accord perfectly well with 
the geographical divisions of the country. 

The central part of Oaxaca is made up of 
three high valleys bordered on all sides by 
rugged mountains. These three valleys run 
one from the north, one from the south, and 
one from the west, and all meet the site of 
the town of Oaxaca. The valley from the 
north and that from the south constitute 
therefore for practical purposes one single 
long one. All the mountains to the west of 
it belong to the Mixtecos. The valley which 
comes from the west meets it at right angles 
and therefore divides the Zapotecan region 
in a group of northern mountains and a group 
of southern mountains. These are the essen- 


1 The town of Oaxaca was virtually founded by 
Cortés. It bore then the name of Antequera. 
Strangely enough it is situated just about astride 
of the boundary line between Mixteco and Zapoteco 
speech. Tule, the nearest pueblo to the east, 
speaks Zapoteco. Cuilapan and Arrazola, the 
nearest pueblos to the west, speak Mixteco. The 
boundary line, which otherwise follows the foothills 
of the eastern side of the valley, here makes a dip 
to the west and touches the river Atoyac. Perhaps 
this was the result of Mixteco encroachment. 
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tial dialectal divisions of Zapoteco as appears 
from our material, and we have therefore 
called them Dialect of the Southern Moun- 
tains, Dialect of the Valleys, Dialect of the 
Northern Mountains (v. Lanevaee, II, map 
on 132). 

For the sub-divisions within each dialect 
the reader is referred to each section. 


DIALECT OF THE SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS!. 


This dialect has sometimes been called the 
‘“‘Miahuateco’’, from the name of the pueblo 
of Miahuatlan, the most important town of 
the region, and one through which nearly 
every caravan must pass before descending 
into the Valley. There may perhaps be dis- 
tinguished two sub-dialects: one in the south- 
west, with Cuixtla, Yogoyana, the several 
Coatlanes, the Loxichas, Santa Lucia Mia- 
huatlan, etc.; and one in the south-east, 
with the Mixtepecs, the Ozolotepecs, Lague- 
che, Lachiguirri, etc. The differences between 
them however are so slight that the two sub- 
dialects may be treated as one. 

Following is the list of the abbreviations 
used in this paper for the sometimes rather 
long names of the pueblos where the southern 
mountain dialect is spoken: 


Atn. Amatlan 

Coa. Coatlan (Sa. M. = Santa Maria, 
Sn. Pab. = San Pablo, Sn. Ped. 
= San Pedro) 


1 In dealing with the names of pueblos in the 
Oaxaca region it must be borne in mind that each 
pueblo has two names, one Aztec in origin, and the 
second Spanish. Very few pueblos are known 
(except to the natives themselves in their own 
tongues) by their real name in Zapoteco, Mixteco, 
Chatino, etc. The Spaniards obtained the names 
from their Aztec guides. The Aztecs, on the other 
hand, called by one single Aztec apellation all the 
pueblos conglomerated in one region. Thus there 
arose five or six Mixtepecs, eight Coatlanes, etc. 
and it became necessary to distinguish between 
them by adding the name of the patron saint of 
the local church: San Juan Mixtepec, San Pedro 
Mixtepec, etc. Sometimes the Spanish name alone 
has survived. 
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Coz. Cozoaltepec (locally: ydts) 
Laa. Laachila 
Le. Lagueche 
Li. Lachiguirri 


Lox. Loxiche (Sn. Ag. = San Agustin, 
Sn. Bar. = San Bartolo) 

Mia. Miahuatlan (locally: isto) 

Mix. Mixtepec (Sn. J. = San Juan, Sn. 
Lor. = San Lorenzo, Sn. Ped. = 
San Pedro) 

Rio H. Rio Hondo 

Sa. Lu. Santa Lucia 

Sn. Cr. San Cristobal 

Sn. Dgo. Santo Domingo de la Cajiada 


GENERAL ORIENTATION OF THE SOUTHERN 
MOUNTAIN DIALECT. 


Of the three dialects of Zapoteco proper 
that of the southern mountains comes clos- 
est to the ideal monosyllabic-isolating type. 
In fact it would conform absolutely to that 
type except for the remnants of the tempo- 
ral prefixes (almost reduced to mere vestiges 
in the southwest). A fairly good idea of the 
feeling of this dialect will be gained by a 
careful analysis of the following short sen- 
tence of. three words. This analysis will 
perhaps appear laboured but it will serve to 
illustrate the complexities that lurk beneath 
the simple exterior of monosyllabic-isolatism. 

The sentence in question is: ge-dseb beth 
ma@ he scared them [literally: scaring child 
animal]. This was said by one of my infor- 
mants in Cuixtla when his little boy shooed 
away some chickens, and immediately he 
added: ‘‘... or you could say: ge-dseb beth 
gith”, substituting the word “chicken” for 
the word “animal”. Then I asked: ‘‘Could 
you say: ge-dseb men ma’?’’ (the word men 
signifying simply “person” or “human 
being’’). His answer was: ““Yes, that would 
be just as good. It would be like saying: HE 
is scaring HIM (él esté espantando aquel).” 

In the Spanish and English sentences, the 
pronouns for the third person express gender, 
number, and case, besides person. And they 
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do this by themselves, irrespectively of their 
place in the sentence. The Zapotecan equi- 
valents of those pronouns, “person”, “‘ani- 
mal”, ‘‘thing”’, express only gender by them- 
selves (they also express case by their order 
in the sentence). For the Zapotecan linguistic 
mind the world of objects falls into three 
categories: human beings, animals, things. 
It is necessary to express this in Zapoteco, 
either by mentioning the particular name of 
the object (Peter, thou, dog, chicken, tree, 
rock, etc.), or by substituting for it its 
generic name: person, animal, or thing. Thus 
I may say: tewg naa yah cut I wood, but I 
may not say merely tcug naa cut I. If I do not 
mention the actual name of the thing I cut, 
I must at least say “I cut thing’’, tcug naa 
kwan. 

Such a sentence, short as it is, typifies the 
essentials of Zapotecan linguistic expression : 
it contains the verb, the subject, then the 
object, in their natural order; and their 
genders are determined. Everything else is 
unessential. Number may be expressed, if 
considered nesessary, by independent words 
such as ‘‘one, many, much, all” etc. Other 
independent words, (e. g. “face” for the 
dative and locative) express cases other than 
the subjective and objective!. Time, it is 
true, is expressed (as “aspect”? rather than 
“‘tense’’) by a system of prefixes, but these 
have ail the appearance of being remnants 
of a stage when the language was synthetic 
and rich in prefixes. At any rate they are 
not necessary and the verb is often found 
as a radical alone without determination of 
time or aspect. 

There is however another grammatical 
category or treatment which is peculiarly 
Zapotekan (it is shared by all the languages 
of the Zapotekan group, besides Zapoteco 
proper). It gives to all these languages a 
special twist sui generis. It may perhaps be 
called the possessive-predicative treatment of 


1 These independent words may be considered 
semantemas or morphemas according to their 
function in the sentence. 





person. But before attempting to explain 
what we mean by this terminology it will be 
best to give a table of the pronouns with a 
few examples of their use. 

Pronouns — (Pueblo of Lagueche). For 
variations from pueblo to pueblo, also for 
pitch tones and exact phonetic rendering see 
the Semantic List) 


I naa 

we (inclusive) be 

we (exclusive) nu 

thou lu 

ye yu 

he (person) men-ba, ca-ba 

he (animal) ma-ba 

it kwan-ba 
Examples: 

I see it guv naa kwan 


thou seeest it 

I see him (person) 

I see him (animal) 
he (person) sees him 


gu? lu kwan 
guv naa men 
gu’? naa ma 


(animal) gu’? men ma 
he (animal) sees him gwi ma men 
my home lij naa 
thy home lij lu 
his (animal’s) home [ij ma 
his (person’s) home lij men 


etc. 


The ‘possessive-predicative Treatment of 
Person. — It will be noticed immediately by 
looking at the above examples that pre- 
dication and possession are treated in es- 
sentially the same manner: the verb is re- 
lated to its subject by simply postpositing 
the subject to the verb (see I, see thou, see 
man, see animal, etc.); similarly the noun is 
related to its possessor by postpositing the 
possessor to the noun (home I, home thou, 
home man, home animal, etc.). That is what 
we mean by saying that predication in the 
case of the verb, and possession in the case 
of the noun are treated in the same manner. 
Both the verb and the noun are in these 
languages related of necessity to person. 

We do the same in our own languages in 
the case of the verb, but we do not do it in 
the case of the noun. The latter is a peculiarly 
Zapotekan characteristic. To elaborate: in 
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all the languages of this group the noun is 
treated fundamentally as if it were a verb 
in so far as it must be attached to a person. 
You cannot say “foot” alone, but must say 
“my foot”, “‘your foot’, ‘‘Pedro’s foot’’, 
“dog’s foot”, etc. You must at least say 
either “human being’s foot’”’, “‘animal’s foot”’, 
or “thing’s foot” (the three genders of Za- 
poteco). 

Possession. — In treating of the languages 
of this group it becomes necessary to 
distinguish between two kinds of possession: 
essential and accidental. 

Essential possession. — This applies to 
objects and beings which are of their own 
nature referable to some person (or animal, 
or thing) as his possession: thus foot, home, 
father, must necessarily be either mine, 
thine, or someone’s, or some animal’s foot, 
home, and father. Possession in this case is 
expressed by mere juxtaposition of the names 
of the possessed and the possessor, the 
possessed coming first and the possessor 
second in the word-order. Thus, foot I, foot 
thou, foot Pedro, foot person, foot animal, 
foot thing. (It will be noticed immediately 
that the noun “‘foot’’ receives here precisely 
the same treatment as the verb ‘‘cut’’ in the 
expressions cut I, cut thou, cut person, cut 
animal, etc.). It is almost impossible to 
obtain such words as foot, home, father, 
alone, i. e. without the accompaniment of 
the person to whom they belong, just as it 
is impossible in our languages to divorce a 
verb from the person who performs the 
action, except in the case of the Infinitive 
and similar modes. These languages feel the 
necessity not of defining a noun, as so many 
languages do, but of relating it by possession. 
Instead of saying “‘la main’’, one says ‘“‘hand 
person”. 

Accidental possession. — This applies to 
objects and beings whose possession by 
someone is only fortuitous, accidental, not 
inalienable: tree, house, horse, servant. 
Words of this kind are easily obtainable in 
these languages without the accompaniment 





of person — although there is a tendency to 
achieve the same result as is obtained in 
other languages by definition, by using the 
c-prefix of possession (as in the Valley 
dialect), or suffixing the enclitic -na to be, 
(as in the Yalalag subdivision of the northern 
mountain dialect). On the other hand when 
the fact of their being possessed by somebody 
needs to be indicated this is expressed by 
means of the monosyllable ctcen (or ke, tce, 
cle, na, etc., according to dialect), which is 
equivalent to our ‘‘of”. Thus house of I, 
house of thou, house of person, house of 
animal. 

In the practice of ordinary speech the 
distinction between accidental and essential 
possession is not always adhered to strictly. 
Words such as house, tree, horse, are occasio- 
nally related possessively to a pronoun in the 
direct essential manner without services of 
the ‘‘of’’. On the other hand the necessities 
of the sentence often make the indirect 
treatment necessary for words like foot, home 
and father. The distinction between acciden- 
tal and essential possession is therefore an 
ideal scheme cr tendency rather than a rigid 
rule. 

Word-order. — The normal order in Za- 
poteco is verb, subject, object. Less fre- 
quently it is subject, verb, object. 

In the case of attribution (qualification of 
a noun by an adjective, or of a verb by 
an adverb, or of a noun by another noun 
in semi-compounding) the qualifier comes 
after the qualified: ‘horse wood” means a 
wooden horse, while ‘‘wood horse’ means 
the wood that belongs to the horse. 

The tendency toward Suffixation. — The 
close juxtaposition of verb-subject-object 
leads in time to suffixation. This is what has 
happened to the other dialects, especially 
the Valley dialect (it will be studied in detail 
with the latter). In the dialect of the southern 
mountains one can only find a trace of it 
here and there, especially in the south- 
western region. Thus in Cuixtla, in the 
treatment of the essential possessive the 
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pronouns for the first and second persons 
singular become mere suffixes: ni-n = my 
foot, lo-n = my face, cri-n = my nose 
(for ni na, lo na, cri na). But even in 
the case of the second person the suffixation 
is rather wavering, thus: cri lu thy nose, 
ni-l thy foot, lo-w thy face. In this same 
pueblo which lies very close to the southern 
end of the Big Valley, there is even a trace 
of the suffixation of the object “thing” (cf. 
the “inobjective” treatment in the Valley 
dialect). Thus: tyug naa yah I cut tree, or 
tyug na-t I cut. In the latter case the suffix 
-i may be taken to indicate ‘‘thing’’, but it is 
noteworthy to observe that the semantema 
for ‘‘thing” in this dialect is kwan. It is 
probable that this -7 is an extension from the 
Valley suffix in -77. In the southeast region 
one says simply tyug na kwan cut I thing. 
This -i suffix for the gender ‘‘thing” is also 
extended in Cuixtla to the accidental pos- 
sessive: cic na ya or ctc na-i, “my wood” 
or “it is mine”. In the Coatlanes, the -7 
becomes-ya. 

The merging of the pronouns into gender 
{or the expression of gender by the pro- 
nouns]. — In many languages the third per- 
son is the one in which classes of nouns (e. g. 
masculine and feminine gender), are appar- 
ent. This is true also of Zapoteco, except 
that the “genders” here are not “male” 
and “female”, but ‘“‘person’”’, “animal”, and 
“thing”. In this dialect for the pronouns 
of the third person the very words “‘person, 
animal’’, and “thing” are used, but sodivest- 
ed of their concrete semantic value that 
they may be regarded as pure morphemas. 
The semantic value is however still so 
close to the surface that different pueblos, 
and even different individuals of the same 
pueblo may habitually use different se- 
mantemas for the word “person”. Thus we 
have two main semantemas for “person”: 
me (or men), and ca (or ja). This, in con- 
junction with the fact that a demonstrative 
such as ba here, ga there, le this, is usually 
juxtaposed or semi-affixed to the word for 





“‘person”’, leads to such discrepancies as the 
following forms for the third person ‘‘human”’: 
me-ba or caba- or ca-ga in most of the 
pueblos, men-gyi in Sn. Ped. Mix (gyi is 
properly “‘man’’), le-me (Sn. Ped. Mix., Li.,) 
le-ja (Li.), le-jang (Sn. Lor. Mix.), nang-dé 
(nang usually means “a woman”) (Laa.), 
men-de (Sa. Cru.), men-ko (Ozo., Sn. Ped. 
Mix.). We see that we have several forms 
even within the same pueblo. Furthermore 
one feels that the natives have already lost 
the consciousness of the separability of the 
demonstratives ba, ga, le, and feel me-ba, 
ca-ba, ca-ga, etc., as single words. 

The third person gender ‘animal’ is 
everywhere ma (the vowel is sometimes 
so close as to sound almost like an open 
e), in connection with the same forms of 
the demonstrative, i. e. ma-ba, le-ma, ma- 
ga, ete. 

The third person gender ‘‘thing” is nearly 
everywhere represented by the semantema 
kwan (with the demonstrative). In Sa. Mar. 
Coa. however it is ta-ba. Furthermore, in the 
southwestern region it is also represented 
(as explained in another place) by the 
suffixes -i or -ya. 

Let us note finally that when these pro- 
nouns for the third person become mere 
suffixes in the other dialects the choosing of 
different semantemas by different pueblos 
will lead to a good deal of confusion and in 
some cases even to mutual non-intelligibility 
between two neighbouring pueblos. 

Number. — Plurality is expressed in the 
case of nouns by means of independent 
words only, never by affixes. The two words 
most frequently used are re and ce, which 
may be translated as ‘all, many, several’, 
etc. (In some pueblos the re becomes gghe, 
gre, ger, etc.). This applies also to the case 
of the pronouns, especially in the south- 
eastern region, where we have for instance: 
re be and re nu, we (exclusive and inclusive) ; 
reghu, ye; remen, they ; etc. There are however 
many variations from pueblo to pueblo as to 
the specific pronouns used for we, ye, etc. 
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The reader is referred for details to our 
article in Language. 

There is also an incipient form of the 
dual: rop. This is clearly a fusion of re with 
the numeral tcop, two. 

The temporal prefixes. — We have already 
mentioned the presence of temporal prefixes 
as the principal exception to the monosy]l- 
labic-isolating character of this dialect, and 
we have also mentioned the fact that these 
prefixes are probably the remains of an older 
system when the language was rich in pre- 
fixes. This appears from the fact that when 
compared with the other dialects, the tem- 
poral prefixes in this dialect show attrition. 
In the southeastern region they are reduced 
to m- for the Perfect, n- or dj- for the 
Continuative, and the Inceptive is marked 
by ghu- only in rare cases. On the other hand 
there is in this region a new tendency to 
indicate the Perfect either by pre-positing 
the independent word luc, finish; or post- 
positing the word Ji, done. These two auxiliary 
enclitics are sometimes used in lieu of the 
normal prefix, sometimes in addition to it. 
In the southwestern region the prefixes are 
not in quite such a state of attrition, but on 
the other hand there is greater confusion 
and disparity in their use from pueblo to 
pueblo, and even inside of the same pueblo by 
different people. 

We have recorded the following forms for 
the Perfect: [gh represents the sonant velar 
fricative as in the Parisian r] ghut-, ghwe-, 
m-, b-, (Le.); ggho-, gu-, me-, (Cux.); ba- 
(Ozo.); m- (Sn. Cr.); b- (Sn. J. Mix.); me- 
(Sa. Ma. Coa:); v- (Li.); m-, gghu-, m-, (Sn. 
Pab. Coa.); he-, ba-, (Sa. Lu.); in short, two 
principal forms, one in ghu-, one in mb-. 

For the Continuative we bave recorded the 
following forms: n-, dj-, r-, (Le.); ge-, nge-, 
ndo-, dzy-, r-, (Cux.); nda-, ra-, ky-, (Sn. 
Pab. Coa.); ke-, kay-, ka-, (Sn. Ped. Coa.); 
kye-, keyu-, n-, (Sa. Mar. Coa.); ka-, kay-, 
(Li.); kay-, r-, (Sa. Lu.); kiny- (Sa. Cru.); 
kiy-, r-, (Sn. J. Mix.); in short, three main 
forms: n-, k-, r-. 





For the Inceptive we have recorded the 
following forms: [0- indicates absence of 
any prefix] 0-, ghu- (Le.); de-, nda-, the- 
(Cux.); 0-, gh-, ghu-, (Sn. Pab. Coa.); ghu-, 
0-, (Li.); ghu- (Sn. Mar. Coa., Laa.,); gh- 
(Sn. Cr.); g- (Sn. J. Mix.). In short two main 
forms: ghu-, 0-. It is probable that in this 
dialect just as in the dialect of the Valleys, 
those verbs which have the Inceptive in 
ghu- have the Perfect in mb-, and those verbs 
which have the Perfect in ghu- have the In- 
ceptive in 0-. 

Prefix mb-- before names of animals. — 
All animal names begin in mb-, thus: mbak 
dog, mbau coyote, mbas weasel, mbet fox, 
mbalh serpent, mber turkey, mbej leopard, 
etc. The only exceptions appear to be gway 
horse, ghon bull, gidh chicken, all three being 
of course imported animals. Hispanisms like 
konex for rabbit need not even be mentioned. 

We shall have occasion to point out a 
similar use of animal prefixes in other 
languages of the group. In Mixteco for in- 
stance the semantema for animal is t, and 
4-ti means the animal, or an animal; and there 
is a tendency to prefix either ti or iti to the 
names of animals: ti-dhitci tadpole, ti-dha 
bird, ti-aka fish, etc. But this is by no means 
the rule, and the prefix may very well be 
left out; and furthermore the natives are 
conscious of its meaning “animal”. The case 
is similar in Cuicateco, Mazateco. 

In Zapoteco however the meaning of the 
prefix is quite below the level of conscious- 
ness; the prefix is not detachable. The 
semantema for ‘‘animal’” is ma. The mb- 
prefix is therefore a true morphema, i. e. a 
semantema which has lost its autonomy. In 
Mixteco the ti- prefix may still be considered 
an independent word preposed, a semantema. 
Thus while the Zapoteco animal gender gives 
the feeling of firmly rooted antiquity, the 
same gender in Mixteco appears a recent 
acquisition. 

The phonetic similarity between the se- 
mantemas man and animal. — The word for 
“animal” is ma’ (the vowel between English 
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“marsh” and ‘“‘mat’’); the word for “human 
being” is me (the vowel between English 
“‘met”’ and “‘mat’’). The distinction is there- 
fore rather subtle phonetically, and as a 
matter of fact the foreigner finds it impossible 
to catch the difference in fast speech. And 
yet these are the two semantemas upon 
which, as morphemas, rests the whole burden 
of gender relation in the Zapotecan sentence! 
We will find this similarity repeated in every 
other dialect of Zapoteco. In the Valleys 
the two semantemas beni human, and main 
animal, (probably crystallizations of be ni 
human is, ma ni animal is) give rise to the 
mophemas -v 3rd. pers. human, and -m 3rd. 
pers. animal. In the Basin of Ixtlan we have 
-vi and -va. In the Basin of Yalalag, -mé 
and -mé. In Tehuantepec, bé and bé. And 
we shall find the same curious phenomenon 
in other languages of the Zapotekan group. 

Now, it may appear not only curious but 
almost unbelievable that anything as impor- 
tant as class distinction should be expressed 
by morphemas so much alike phonetically. 
However, we heve only to think of French, 
“il”? and “elle”, and English “he” and “‘she’’, 
to realize how common the phenomenon is. 


DIALECT OF THE VALLEYS. 


Geographical subdivisions of the dialect of 
the Valleys. — We have already mentioned 
the fact that the central valley of Oaxaca 
embraces in reality three valleys, one running 
north, one west, and one south, all three 
converging to a center where the town of 
Oaxaca lies. The first of these three valleys, 
the one from the north with Etla as its main 
pueblo, may be disregarded in this study: 
in most of the pueblos only Spanish is spoken 
to-day. Anyway it does not form much of a 
valley, being rather an upland slope, not 
very fertile, and thinly populated. It is not 
even regarded locally as a valley by the 
Oaxaquefios themselves. For them there are 
two valleys only: el valle chico and el valle 
grande. The first is the one which comes from 





the west, with Mitla (now a very unimportant 
pueblo near the famous ruins) at the further 
end, then Tlacolula, Teotitlan del Valle (not 
to be confounded with Teotitlan del Camino 
in the northern part of the State) built on 
ruins of temples that have never yet been 
excavated, Tlacochahuaya, Tule (famous for 
a gigantic cypress), and several other pueblos, 
The second is the one that comes from the 
south, with Ejutla, Ocotlan, Zimatlan, Zaa- 
chila (reputed to have been the capital of the 
Zapotecan kings), and other pueblos. This 
valley is literally dotted with pyramidal 
mounds that have never yet been investi- 
gated. Both valleys are very fertile and 
thickly populated: the people live in pueblos 
and cultivate the land according to an in- 
tricate system of semi-private, semi-com- 
munal ownership of land and irrigation, 
with very primitive plows and tools. The 
normal status in most pueblos, as regards 
language, is that most of the adult males can 
speak a rather broken sort of Spanish, but 
very few of the women can. A great many 
Spanish words and expressions have crept 
into the language and have been completely 
amalgamated, but this has not affected ap- 
preciably the structure of the language. It 
has sometimes been reported that each 
pueblo speaks a different dialect. There is 
just an element of truth in this: it has often 
happened that in the course of the evolution- 
ary drift toward suffixation of the pronouns 
(which is one of the main points of the pres- 
ent study) two pueblos only a few miles 
apart have chosen different semantemas to 
express the third person “human”. Thus 
Teotitlan makes use of -ang (derived from 
ngiu man), while Tlacolula a few miles away 
uses -av (derived from ven human being). 
The result is that an ordinary sentence 
sounds very differently in the two pueblos 
because although the root-words of which 
it is made up are practically identical in both 
of them, the pronominal endings are dif- 
ferent, and these endings are necessarily very 
frequent in any sentence. Let us take for 
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example the sentence “‘he is at home, cut- 
ting wood’, where the root-words are tyugh 
cut, yah wood, ij home. In Teotitlan: la-ang 
ri-tyugh-ang yah iein lij-ang. In Tlacolula: 
la-av ri-tyugh-av yah lein lij-av. 

This, together with certain differences of 
pitch-tone, is sufficient to cause difficulties 
of understanding between two such pueblos. 
Otherwise there is very little difference 
between the language as spoken in any of 
the pueblos of either valley. But between the 
dialect of the Valleys and the dialects of the 
mountains, either northern or southern, the 
break is sharp. The man from the Valleys is 
unable to understand a running conversation 
between two mountaineers, although if they 
address him and speak slowly and carefully, 
the root-words are so similar to those of his 
own speech that he can understand the drift 
of their message quite readily. 

The two varieties (or sub-dialects) of the 
Dialect of the Valleys, that of the Big Valley 
and that of the Little Valley, are therefore 
similar enough to be treated together in the 
present study. To them we have joined a 
third variety, that of the language spoken 
on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. This has 
often been referred to as a separate dialect of 
Zapoteco proper, but it is practically identical 
with the dialect of the Valleys, except for 
the extraordinary degree of admixture of 
Spanish. The region of Tehuantepec is far 
removed from the center of Oaxaca. It is 
connected with it by the Rio Tehuantepec 
and its valley. This forms a sort of long alley 
separating the Mixe in the north from the 
Chontal in the south. It may be presumed 
that a variety of the Valley dialect was 
spoken in it formerly, and perhaps even now. 
Most of the pueblos are reported to speak 
only Spanish, but we lack precise data. 

The following are the abbreviations used 
in this study for the names of the different 
pueblos of either Valley: 

Big Valley: 
Can. (San Martin de 
los Cansecos) 


Little Valley: 
Gue. Guelavia 
Mit. Mitla 
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Big Valley: Little Valley: 
Coy. Coyotepec StaA. Santa Ana 
Kju. Ejutla Tla. Tlacolula 


Hux. Huixtepec Tlac. Tlalistac 

Mar. San PedroMartyr Tle. Tlacochahuaya 
Oco. Ocotlan Tn. Teotitlan 
Ozo. Ozolotepec Tul. Tule 

Zaa. Zaachila 

Zim. Zimatlan 


Teh. Tehuantepec 


Pronominal forms. — (Pueblo of Teotitlan) 
[for exact phonetics and for pitch-tones see 
Lan@vaeeE, |. c.]. 


INDEPENDENT SUFFIXED 
I naa -a 

we (inc. and exc.) to-noung -ung 
thou lui -u 
thou (reverent.) yubyu -u 

ye lui-tu -tu 

he (human) la-ang -ang 
he (animal) la-m -m 

it la-ing -ing 
they la’a-danh -danh 


Note: The suffixed form -ing is only 
vsed as the second suffix, for the object 
“thing”. There are two irregularities: 1° 
where the first person singular is the subject, 
its proper suffix -a@ is omitted, thus: I cut 
it, tyugh-ing; 2° inthe case ofthe third person 
“human”, both subject and object are 
combined into -ni (-dninh for ‘‘they’’); thus: 
he cut it, tyugh-ni. 

The foregoing are the forms for the pueblo 
of Teotitlan in the Little Valley. There are 
many variations throughout both Valleys 
(see LaneuaceE, I. c.). Only a few points of 
interest will be noted here: 

1. The pronoun for ‘I’ is practically the 
same everywhere (except for differences of 
tone). 

2. the pronoun “thou” varies from lu to 
li. The former is predominant throughout 
the whole Zapotecan territory. It is the 
only form in all pueblos of the southern 
mountains and extends into the most south- 
erly part of the Big Valley. It is the only 
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form in the Ixtlan district of the northern | 
mountains, but while it is le’ in most pueblos 
of the Yalalag district, (it is ie however in 
Yalalag itself), the suffixed form is -u. In 
the Little Valley it oscillates from lu to li. 
In the Big Valley and in Tehuantepec it is 
predominantly li, but the suffixed form is 
-u. The form lu may therefore be regarded 
as the most fundamental. 

3. The form lii-tu for ‘‘ye” (i. e. “thou- 
ye’’) is less usual in most pueblos than the 
straight plural laa-tu (laa plural of the 
demonstrative la). In Zaachila there is a 
remnant of the plural in re of the south: Jaa- 
ra-d (from laa re tu). 

The pronouns for the third person. — These 
are expressed in the same manner as in the 
dialect of the Southern Mountains by a 
combination of a demonstrative with the 
three morphemas for the three classes 
“human, animal, thing’. The demonstrative 
in this dialect is always la, and is always 
prefixed to the morphema. 

Class ‘‘human’’. — The morphema used 
in most pueblos is vi (or some such modifi- 
cations as ve, ev, av, etc.), derived from the 
semantema ven human being. In combination 
with the demonstrative it becomes la-vi. In 
the Little Valley however some pueblos use 
ang (derived probably from ngiu male), 
which gives la-ang. 

Class “animal”. — In the Big Valley most 
pueblos simply agglutinate the semantema 
mang animal, to the demonstrative: la-mang. 
In the Little Valley the process of fusion 
is carried further and the semantema main 
is reduced to a mere m: la-m. 

Class ‘‘thing’. — The forms oscillate 
between la-ni and la-ing. The semantema 
for thing is really ngwen, but in most places 
has been replaced by the Hispanism kosa. 
There is therefore some ground for believing 
that there has been here some confusion 
with the verb ni to be. Observe also in this 
connection that the na- prefixed to all 
adjectives is often translated by the natives 
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translated either ‘‘black, black thing’’, or 
“it is black”). Observe furthermore that in 
some districts of the Northern Mountains 
the suffix for thing is -na (Ixtlan). 

The trend toward suffixation. — We have 
already mentioned several times the fact 
that what makes the study of the dialects 
of Zapoteco so instructive is that they are 
at present caught in a drift of evolution 
toward the suffixation of the subject and 
also of the object to the verb. We have 
already found traces of this in the dialect 
of the Southern Mountains, and we shall 
find evidence of it again in the Northern 
Mountains. But it reaches its greatest de- 
velopment in the Valleys. 

This suffixation is a natural result of the 
order : verb-subject-object. From mere juxta- 
position the subject and object pass naturally 
into incorporation as‘mere suffixes to the 
verb (remember that in Zapoteco the verb 
is primarily an invariable stem, except for 
the temporal prefixes). This incorporation 
of the subject and the object as mere suffixes 
does not reach proper names of persons, 
animals, or things, like Pedro, dog, tree, etc. 
It reaches only their expression as pronouns: 
I, we inclusive, we exclusive, thou, ye, 
person, animal, thing. But, and this is im- 
portant, it reaches both the subject and ob- 
ject at once. One might have expected that 
incorporation would affect the subject first, 
and after this was well established, the ob- 
ject. It seems however that the moment the 
drift toward incorporation started it took 
in at once all the elements of the sentence 
(reduced to its essentials of three mono- 
syllables: verb, subject-pronoun, object- 
pronoun). 

This appears to be the ideal scheme, 
although in practice there have resulted con- 
vergences of forms which led to misunder- 
standing and were therefore avoided by 
maintaining the independence of the object- 
pronoun. Thus in “I cut him”, both subject 
and object are “human’’, and we should have 
according to theory: tyugh-a-ang. This in- 
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evitably becomes tyugh-ang. But this would 
also mean “he cuts”. In ordinary speech 
therefore the difficulty is avoided by saying 
tyugh-a la-ang (maintaining separate the 
identity of the pronoun la-ang). On the 
other hand certain contingencies are natur- 
ally out of the question; things, for instance, 
cannot properly be the subjects of verbs, in 
Zapoteco. 


The predicative-possessive treatment of person. 


— This is essentially the same in the Valley 
dialect as in the dialect of the Southern 
Mountains. The only difference is that in- 
stead of being merely postposited, the person 
which is the subject of the verb or the 
possessor of the noun, is in this dialect 
suffixed to verb or noun. This is however 
true only when the person is represented by 
a pronominal form. When the person is 
expressed by a personal or specific name 
(like Pedro, horse, etc.), the name is not 
suffixed but simply postposited as in the 
case of the dialect of the Southern Mount- 
ains: tyugh-ang he cuts; but tyugh Bedth 
Pedrocuts. The same rule extends to the case 
of the object: it is affixed asa second suffix 
only when represented by a pronomina! form 
(tyugh-u-ang you cut him; tyugh-u Bedth you 
cut Pedro.) 

Illustrations of the use of the pronominal 
suffixes : 


I see him (a person) nya-a la-ang (or nya- 


ang [rare]) 

thou seeest him nya-u la ang (or nya- 
ung [rare]) 

he (pers.) sees him nya-ang la-ang (or nya- 
ang [rare]) 


I see him (an animal) nya-a-m or nya-a la-m 
thou seeest him (an anim.) nya-u-m or nya-u la-m 


he (animal) sees me nya-m naa 

he (animal) sees thee nya-m litt 

he (animal) sees him nya-m la-qy (or nya-m- 
(pers.) ang [rare]) 

he (animal) sees him nya-m la-m 
(animal) 

I see it nya-ing 

thou seeest it nya-u-ing 

he (pers.) sees it nya-ni 


he (animal) sees it 
2 


nya-m-inh 
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my home lij-a 
thy home lij-u 
his home lij-ang 
his (animal’s) home lij-um 
its home lij-ing 
etc. 


Number. — This is expressed very much 
in the same manner as in the dialect of the 
southern mountains. This is especially true 
of the Big Valley. In the Little Valley the 
re all, disappears and jye several, takes its 
place; but here it becomes a mere affix dth 
which may be either prefixed or suffixed to the 
noun: dth-bek or bek-dth several dogs; its use 
however is not very frequent. Exactly the 
same role is fulfilled in Tehuano by ka, and here 
it is regularly employed: ka-beku or beku-ka 
“dogs”. In the case of the pronouns the re 
element and the ka element are combined 
with the pronouns themselves in various 
degrees of fusion according to the different 
pueblos (for instance ‘“‘ye”’, the semantema 
for which is fundamentally tu in the Valleys, 
appears as laa-ra-d that-all-ye, in Zaachila; 
lui-tu thou-ye, in Teotitlan; laa-ka-tu that- 
several-ye, in Tehuantepec)'. The demon- 
strative la that (or “‘the’’) becomes regularly 
laa for the plurals of the pronouns. This was 
obtained several times as laa, which leads 
to a surmise that the original form may have 
been la-ka. 

The first person plural has the peculiarity 
in the Little Valley of being preceded by an 
element to. Thus: to-noung we*. This element 
is separated from the pronoun in the treat- 
ment of accidental possession: to-cteny-ung- 
our. 


1 As the suffixes for predication and possession 
are accordingly -rad, -tu, and -katu, it may easily 
be seen what a source of unintelligibility thereby 
arises between various pusvivs. 

2 Repeated inquiries failed to reveal a distinction 
between inclusive and exclusive ‘‘we’’, except once 
when it was given as ending in -wng for the in- 
clusive, and in -wnh for the exclusive. Nasalized 
resonance in the first, and nasalized breath in the 
second. 
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The Tehuano dialect has the peculiarity 
of forming the beginning of a regular system 
of dual, trial, etc. For this, and for all other 
details, consult our article in Language, and 
also the pronouns in the Semantic List to be 
published later. 

Diminutive. — In the Little Valley at 
least, the diminutive may be expressed by 
the suffix -e: beku dog, beku-e little dog; yah 
tree, yagh-e little tree. 

Negative. — The negative is expressed 
fundamentally by ke not. In the Little 
Valley this negative is always found com- 
bined with the demonstrative ti one (derived 
from te, derived from tov), as ke-ti or ket. 
Furthermore the ti element is repeated after 
the ensuing verb, between it and the pro- 
nominal suffix: examples: 


I do not know ket riyakbe-di-a 


there is no food ket-ta yet 
there isn’t any ke-ti-ing 
there wasn’t any ket ghwu-di-ing 
he is not here ke-ti-ang 
he is not here (referring ke-ti-um 
to an animal) 
nothing (lit: not-one of- —ke-ti c-te-ti 
one-one) 
Interrogative. — Expressed by the in- 


dependent word ci what ?, or by the element 
la either prefixed or suffixed to the verb 
(Teh.). 

The temporal prefixes. — The temporal 
prefixes have been fully described for the 
dialect of the Little Valley by one of us in 
“Tone Patterns and verb forms in a dialect 
of Zapotek” (LanevaceE, II, 4, December 
1926). 

The Gerundive. — The gerundive is ex- 
pressed by the independent word ni of, fol- 
lowed by ghal- prefixed to the radical of the 
verb. Example: This is the wood to be cut. 


yah re nani ghal-tyug-in 
wood here is of (ger.)-cut-thing 


The Reflexive. — The reflexive (when not 
expressed by the very nature of the verb 


expressed by laghak followed by the verb. 
There must be some connection between this 
and the verb form ghak to be, can. 

Palatalization. — The phonetic phenome- 
non of palatalization so frequent in all the 
languages of this group, is in this dialect 
often associated with metathesis. Thus to 
sleep, (radical asy-): the Continuative is in 
Teotitlan ka-yas-, in Huixtepec kya-sya-. 

Imperative. — The second person singular 
is expressed by the radical of the verb 
preceded by the same temporal prefix which 
is used to mark the Perfect in the verb in 
question. The second person plural is ex- 
pressed by ghul- followed by the radical of 
the verb preceded by the same temporal 
prefix which is used to denote the Inceptive 
in the verb in question. 

Thus for a verb like -ni- to make, which has 
the Perfect in ba- and the Inceptive in ghu-: 
ba-ni-u 
ghul-ghu-ni-tu 


make it, thou! 
make it, ye! 


For a verb like tyugh- to cut, which has 
the Perfect in ghu- aud the Inceptive distin- 
guished by the absence of prefix, we have: 


cut it, thou! 
cut it, ye! 


ghu-tyugh-u 
ghul-tyugh-tu 


Whatever the irregularities that a par- 
ticular verb may follow in regard to the 
Perfect and the Inceptive, these irregularities 
are reproduced in the treatment of the Im- 
perative. Thus, “to play” has the Perfect in 
ghu-dzt- and the Inceptive in ki-t-; these 
rather aberrant forms are xeproduced in the 
Imperative: ghu-dzut, ghul-kit. 

It is to be noted that the suffixed pronoun 
is often lacking in the Imperative. 

The possessive affix c-. — Possession, when 
not of the essential type, is expressed fun- 
damentally by c, which may be either pre- 
fixed, suffixed, or both at the same time, to 
the name of object possessed. Thus c-bur, or 
bur-c, or c-bur-c mean essentially that the 
burro in question is somebody’s property. If 





[see our remarks on Voice in Zapoteco]) is 


it belongs to Pedro I say: c-bur Bedth; if it 
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belongs to me, c-bur-a; if it belongs to you, 
c-bur-u, etc. In practice it has come about 
that the proclitic c is used as a definite 
article: c-bur is the burro. (On the other hand 
a burro is more likely to be rendered by bur 
nak burro is, or burro can, [i. e. it is a burro, 
or it can (perform) as a burro])!. 

This c- is the same as the one in the ex- 
pressions cteny-a, cteny-u, mine, thine, etc. 
These are ultimately derived from c-te-ni-a 
of-one-do-I, etc. These expressions have been 
set forth in the articles in LANGUAGE already 
quoted. 

Voice. — The Zapotecan verb has been 
so reduced by attrition, and the remains of 
older forms and patterns are so irregular 
and isolated, that it is difficult to determine 
exactly on what basis the distinctions of 
voice were carried out. From what remains 
however, a certain feeling is obtained by 
those who study the language and especially 
who pay attention to the way in which the 
natives translate their idioms into Spanish, 
that the distinction in Zapoteco is not between 
transitive and intransitive, nor between 
active and passive, but rather between cau- 
sative and reflexive, or to put it better still, 
between “self-contained” and “‘non-self-con- 
tained”. The verb “‘to speak”’, for instance, is 
by its own nature non-self-contained; but 
under certain circumstances it may be cir- 
cumscribed by the self, as when one speaks 
to oneself (in our languages we view this as 
reflexivity), and this is expressed in Zapoteco 
by a certain method, or at least was probably 
so expressed ai one time. The evidence that 
remains are a different treatment of the 
temporal prefixes, certain sound-variations, 
the remains of a suffix in -te, etc. The verb “‘to 
accustom’”’ is naturally self-contained, but it 
is very easy to make it transcend the limits 
of the self, as when one accustoms another 
person or animal to something. Thus for the 
native there is always the grand distinction 


1 For the meaning of nak to be, can, see the 
paragraph on Voice. 
2* 





between ‘‘to do oneself” and “‘to do another”’. 
To chop wood comes within the first class, 
strange as it may seem to us and our cus- 
tomary transitive-intransitive polarization; 
but to make some one else chop wood comes 
within the second class. 

This fundamental distinction is very well 
exemplified by two verbs in Zapoteco which 
are exceedingly common, act somewhat as 
auxiliaries, and one of the two of which 
always gives the natives a great deal of 
difficulty in translating. These are the two 
verbs whose radicals are -k- and -ni-. The 
latter is easily translatable by “to make”’.The 
first may be translated by “‘todo”’, or “to be’’, 
or as the natives render it themselves: “‘to 
do oneself” (hacerse), or ‘‘can” (poder). For 
the Zapotecan mind there is no such thing 
as ‘‘to be” in our sense. Our concept of 
existence they conceive rather as the self- 
contained aspect of action. 

Plurality expressed by sound variations 
within the temporal prefix in the verb. — There 
are a few vestiges of this in Zapoteco. Thus 
there is an element in i which appears some- 
times ia the Ist. pers. plural. [wi-nwing 
instead of ghu-nwing we load, it-au-nwing 
instead of gh-au-nwing we eat, etc.] Cases 
of this are however so few and rare that we are 
not allowed to do more than merely to sur- 
mise that these may be the remnants of a 
once active process in Zapoteco. [cf. Chocho]. 

Compounding and Pseudo-disyllabism. — 
In Zapoteco, as in all languages that incline 
towards monosyllabism, one has to guard 
against pseudo-disyllabism. Because of the 
phonetic similarity between many semante- 
mas there arises a tendency to associate any 
semantema with some other one allied to it 
in meaning. Thus “hair” is always “‘hair 
[of the] head”, ‘‘market-place” is always 
“in [the] market-place’’, “meat” is “meat 
cow’, “lamp” is “‘light fire”. The difference 
between this and compounding is that in 
true compounding one of the terms of the 
compound qualifies the other, changes its 
meaning, restricts or amplifies it, modifies it 
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in some way. In the pseudo-compounding 
of monosyllabic languages we have rather an 
intensification of the primary meaning. 

The distinction is perhaps not a very 
significant one. In practice it is of importance 
in the determination of the true semantics 
of the language. 


DIALECT OF THE NORTHERN MOUNTAINS. 


Geographical subdivisons of the dialect of the 
Northern Mountains. — The mountains that 
lie to the north of the Little Valley of Oaxaca 
constitute two parallel basins. Their long 
axes run from north to south. These are 
known locally as “la cuenca de Ixtlan” and 
“la cuenca de Yalalag’’, from the names of 
the two most important pueblos. There is 
considerable difference between the speech 
of the two basins. They have more in common 
than either one has in common with the 
other dialects, but while there are resem- 
blances between the Yalalag sub-dialect and 
the neighbouring Little Valley sub-dialect, 
the Ixtlan sub-dialect shows resemblances to 
the far removed dialect of the Southern 
Mountains. 

There are enough differences between these 
two subdialects to deserve separate treat- 
ment in this study. 


SUB-DIALECT OF IXTLAN. 


This is the dialect which is usually meant 
in Oaxaca when one speaks of “‘el idioma 
serrano”’. The following is a list of the ab- 
breviations used in this article for those of 
the pueblos for which we have records: 


Ixl. Ixtlan (pronounced istlan) 

. Ixtepexi (pronounced istepexi) 

. Lachatao 

Ll. Llavesia 

Lsr. Los Arroyos 

Mgs. Macultianguis 

Xs. Xaltianguis (pronounced xaltiangis, 
local name tsakwé). 





The independent pronouns. — There are 
variations from pueblo to pueblo, but we 
will give here the forms of Xaltianguis as 
being fairly typical: 


Independent Post-posited or 


form suffixed form 
I nete -a (-te occasio- 
nally found) 
we (inclusive) ryuu ryuu 
we (exclusive) netu -tu 
thou lu lu, -u (rare) 
thou (reverential) kwinu -kunu 
ye li-be la 
he (person) la-bi -bt 
he (reverential) la-ye -ye 
he (animal) la-ba -ba 
it (thing) la-na na 
they laa-ka-bi -ka-bi 


These forms, when compared to those of 
the other dialects, deserve the following 
remarks: 

1. While the suffixed form of the 1st sin- 
gular is similar to that of the Valley dia- 
lect, the independent form is quite different. 
The variation netu for the “we exclusive’, 
its suffixed form -tu, and the occasional 
suffixed form -te for the 1st singular, all 
point to -te as being the important part of 
nete. At least it has become now the important 
part consciously. On the other hand, the 
almost universal form naa for the first 
person, the very frequent association of this 
pronoun with re here, as naa-re’ in many 
pueblos of the Valleys, and the Zapotecan 
phonetic unstableness of ¢, d, n, 1, r, which 
are all more or less interchangeable, all argue 
for ne- as the primitive element. 

2. The pronoun for “ye” shows some 
variations. In Ixtlan itself it is sometimes 
given as. kwina-lu, which is a combination of 
the reverential and ‘“‘thou’’. The same thing 
happens in Macultianguis: kwina-li (lu thou). 
In most of the pueblos however it is li-bi, 
and the suffixed form is -li. The second 
element is probably the morphema ‘“‘people” 
(you-people, just as we say you-all). 

3. It is to be noted that the semantemas 
for “‘person” and ‘animal’ are in this 
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dialect ben and bye. The semantema for 
“thing” na is the same as the morphema. 

4. The reverential forms appear to be more 
developed in this than any other dialect of 
Zapoteco proper, although not as much as in 
the neighbouring Mixteco. 

5. In the pueblo of Ixtlan itself, the object 
“thing” may also be expressed by te-ni 


one-thing. 
The predicative and possessive treatment 
of person. — This stands half-way between 


the strictly isolating technique of the south- 
ern mountains, and the suffixation-fusion 
of the Valleys, as may be seen by a glance 
at the preceding table. Note that the pro- 
nouns for “‘we inclusive’, ‘‘thow”’, and ‘‘thing’ 
are simply post-posited; the suffix for ‘“‘I”’ 
is truly fused (and probably directly bor- 
rowed from the Valley dialects); the other 
pronouns are suffixed with a certain amount 
of variation. 

Examples: I cut a thing tcu-a na; thou 
cuttest a thing tcw lu na; I cut an animal 
tcu-a-ba; I cut a person tcu-a-bi; he (an older 
person) cuts him (a person of the same rank 
as the speaker) tcu-ye-bi; they cut a thing 
laa-ka-bi (or laa-ka-ye according to rank) 
tco-ka-bi na; my nose jrine-a; thy nose jrine 
lu; animal’s nose jrine-ba; a person’s nose 
jrine-bi; several people’s noses ka-jrine-ka-bi. 

Accidental possession. — This is treated 
fundamentally in the same manner as in the 
other dialects i. e. by an indirect treatment 
of person through the word “of”, except 
that the word for ‘“‘of’ (the cten of the 
southern mountains, the c-te-ny of the 
Valley) is here ke-ta, and the morphema for 
“thing” (kwan in the southeast, -i or -ya 
in the southwest) is here an independent 
word na. The tendency toward fusion has 
however crept in here further than in the 
direct treatment of person as is shown in 
the following table: 


mine ke-ta nete na or kye-ta na or kyeta or kya 
ours (ex.) ke-ta netu na ke-tu-a 
ours (in.) ke-taryuu na ke-ryu-a 


hine ke-ta lu na kwa or koo 
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thine ke-ta kwinu na or ke-kunu-a 
(rever.) 
yours ke-ta li-bi na ke-lya 
his ke-ta la-bi na ke-bya 
his (rever.) ke-ta la-ye na ke-ye-a 
his (anim.) ke-ta la-ba na ke-ba-ya 
theirs ke-ta laa-ka-bi ke-ka-bi-a 


Number: Plurality is expressed by ka 
suffixed or prefixed, as in the other dialects. 
Diminutive. — Expressed by the suffix 
-to: beku-to little dog, ben-ni-to child, nula-to 
girl. 
Negative. — Expressed by bittu-te, which 
may be split: 
nothing happened to me bittu-rw-a-te-a 
(nothing-lie-I-one-I) 
nothing happened to you bittu-rw-u-te lu 
(nothing-lie-thou-one-thou) 


Temporal prefixes. — These are generally 
comparable to those of other dialects: the 
Perfect is expressed by either w- or be-, 
sometimes ghut-; the Continuative by r- 
(ri-, ru-, or ra-); the Inceptive by :-, k-, 
ghu, gha-, etc. These temporal prefixes 
agree more closely with those of the Valley 
dialect, than any other dialect, as may be 
seen from the following list in which the 
same classification has been followed as in 
LanevaaeE, II, 4: 


: Con- In- 
Type A. Radical Perfect tinuative ceptive 
to cut teu uU- r"- 4- 
to throw ye uur. ri- k- 
Type B. 
to give e be- ru- ku- 
to give one- eto be- rwe kwe- 

self 

to do ne be- ru ghu- 
to put dhua be- rU- u- 
to kill (cf. die) ta be- ru gghu 
to yell edzi(ya) u-r- ri-be kw- 
Type C. 
te bring -(t)ile 0- ru ki- 
Type D. 
to lie "a ghut- ra- gha 
to die te ghut- — ra- gha- 
to eat 1) ut- r- gh- 
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Anoma- . Con- In- I saw him (a person) b-le-da le’ 
lous: Redical Perfect tinuative ceptive you saw him (a pers.) b-le-du le? 
to take a jr- rdh- th- I saw him (an animal) b-le-da-v 
to give itaba qr- rdh- th- I saw it : b-le-da@? 
to fear tsi, tsint gghu- ra- ggha- you saw it ‘ b-le-dw 
to boil tiye bi- ri- dhye- he (pers.) saw it b-le-ne? 
to go @, ia ghu- dh- ts- he (anim.) saw it b-le-v lee’ 
Example: It will cost you ten pesos in the my home lij-a 
market. your home lij-u 
wa-dhaka ni lu na tsi beju le sxia oer Eroee Fae.) dejan 
oe £ thou thin: ‘ k our home (exc.) lij-tu 
c.-cost of thou thing ten peso in market his home (animal’shome) _ij-ev 


SUBDIALECT OF THE BASIN OF YALALAG. 


This dialect is often referred to in Oaxaca 
as “idioma del Rincén’’, this region being 
called the ‘‘corner’’, because of its remoteness. 

Caj. Cajonos 
Cua. Cuajimoloyas 
Lxp. Laxopa 
Yal. Yalalag. 


Pronominal Forms. 


Independent Suffixed 
I neta -na, -da, -a 
we (incl.) dzyo -dzu 
we (excl.) netu -tu 
thou let -nu, -du, -u 
ye le? -le 
person le?’, or ben-na ne? 
animal le-b -eb, -b 
thing lee “4 


Predicative and possessive treatment of 
person. — This is quite comparable to that 
of the Little Valley 


he (a person) saw me b-le-ne? neta 
Pf.-see-he I 
he (an animal) saw me b-le-ev neta 
he (a person) saw him b-le-ne? le’ 
(a person) 
he (an animal) saw him b-le-ev le? 
(a person) 
he (an animal) saw him b-le-ev le-v 
(an animal) 


1 Tone rising from middle to high. 

2 Tone rising from low to high then falling to 
middle. 

3 Tone middle, vowel very open. 

4 Used only as second suffix (for the object). Its 
effect is to nasalize the vowel of the first suffix 
and to end in a glottal catch. Thus: I cut thing 
tsugh-q@’. 





etc. 


Accidental possession. — Expressed in the 
same manner as in the other dialects. The 
morphema for “‘of” is here tse. It is used in 
more direct fashion (without the accompani- 
ment of a demonstrative or of the verb “to 


be’ a 

my house yw tsi-a 
our house (inc.) yw tse dzyo 
our house (exc.) yw tse netu 
thy house yw? tsi-u 
your house yw tse lee 


his house (pers.) 
his house (anim.) 


yw tse ben-na (or tse le?) 
yw tse byen-na (or tse lev) 


It is interesting to note the different 
degrees which affixation has reached. 

Number. — The plural in ka- or -ka found 
in the other dialects, exists only very 
sparingly in this dialect. On the other hand 
the verk often bears a prefixed si- or s-, in 
lieu of temporal prefix, when the subject is 
plural. 

Definition. — Although the possessive 
prefix c- is used in this dialect it is never 
employed as a means of definition. Instead, 
a suffix -na is used: tw beze? one fox, beze-na 
the fox. This -na is either the verb ‘‘to do, 
to be’, or the word “thing” (compare the 
na- prefixed to adjectives in the Valley 
dialect, and the suffix -na for ‘‘object thing” 
in the dialect of Ixtlan). In the Yalalag 
dialect the word for ‘‘thing” is de-na (cf. te 
derived from tob — one, in the Valley). 


1 It is almost identical with the corresponding 
forms in the neighbouring Chinanteco language. 
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Reflexive. — A peculiarity of this dialect 
is the presence of a suffix -cka to the verb 
to denote either reflexiveness, the sub- 
junctive mode, or the future of eventuality. 

Negative. — Expressed by bitwi-dee, which 
corresponds to the bittu-te of the dialect of 
Ixtlan. The important element appears to 
be the bi as shown from the form bi ghak 
impossible (lit. not can). 

Conditional. — The conditional is ex- 
pressed by the use of the independent word 
ict when. “When” in the Past is expressed 
by kate. 

Temporal prefixes. — These are con- 
formable to the forms found in the other 
dialects: the Perfect is either b- or wu-, or 
some variant. The Continuative is either dz- 
or c- (this is a link with the southeastern 
forms), or ”-. For the Inceptive there are 
a number of forms: wu-, “u-, “ghu-, ghu-, 
gu-, gha-, ts-, yi-, e-, and absence of prefix. 

The verb forms of this dialect do not seem 
to be classifiable according to the same 
types as we have worked out for the Valley 
dialect or in the Basin of Ixtlan. In general 
it may be said that they have suffered a 
greater degree of attrition than in the latter. 


Con- In- 


Radical Perfect tinuative ceptive 


to pet qt b- dz-, n- u- 

to give nejrw ib c- eu- 

to pack Uva bi- dz-, n- g- 

to weave ia (irregular throughout) 

to be hungry tun wu- c- Zero, e- 

to say n (irreg.) wu- q- zero 

to cut tsugh p- c- ghwu- 

to spin Igh ghu- dzun- _ a- 

to drink gha? we- dze- ye- 

to lift as buya-, dza- ts- 

wuya- 

to tell irregular throughout. (radical -p-liz-) 

to stick ra b- c- wu- 

to grab sya wujria- dz- zero 
Type A. 

to speak n(y) ghyut- zero 

to lift, to get (yJas  uw- dz- zero 
up 

to arrive jin b- dz- zero 
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; Con- In- 
Radical Perfect tinuative ceptive 
to fall jrup b- dz- zero 
to fear jyeb b- dz- Zero, e- 
to finish yup be- dze- yi- 
Type C. 
to be fond of dzulaj _ be- dz- e- 
Type D 
to eat aw dhwut- dz- ggh- 
wry gine 
to see %e b-le dzgh-wiy wiy 
to sleep tas b- c- e- 
Type B 
to run jungh ib- dz- wu- 
to yell eyy wu-dz-ej dz-be-ej kw-ejy 


(cf. the exactly similar criss-cross use of 
prefixes in the other dialects in the case of 
the same verb, viz. Pf-Cont. for Perfect, 
Cont.-pf. for Continuative, and Inceptive 
straight.) 


to go: Perfect: I went U-Yyo 
you (sing.) went w-yegh-w 
he went u-yegh-e? 
etc. 

Incept. I am going tcaa 
thou art going _—tcegh-u 
he is going tcegh-e 

etc. 
CHINANTECO. 


Introductory. — Chinanteco is spoken over 
a comparatively large area in the north- 
eastern part of the state of Oaxaca. This 
area may be divided ethno-ecologically into 
two: High Chinantla and Low Chinantla. 
The first is a mass of rough, cold and almost 
impenetrable mountains, rising even above 
the high ranges of the Zapotecan serranias. 
The population appears to be concentrated 
in a few pueblos the most important of 
which is Yélox. The second lies within the 
tierra caliente: hot, tropical, low-land jungles 
divided by large meandering rivers that 
flow into the Atlantic. The population of this 
area is less highly concentrated and there are 
occasional isolated habitations between the 
main pueblos of Yetla, Valle Nacional, Ja- 
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eatepec, Chiltepec, Ojitlan, Usila, etc. One 
would except to encounter two well differ- 
entiated dialects but as a matter of fact 
there seems to be very little difference 
between the language spoken in the High 
Chinantla and that of the Low Chinantla. 
Our material was recorded for the former at 
Yolox, for the latter at Yetla. 

Our main informant was Manuel Garcia 
Lagunas. This man’s mother was Chatino, 
his father Zapoteco. He himself was born 
in Yetla and grew up in Yolox. This is a 
good example of the amount of mixture 
which exists in this region which facilitates 
linguistic borrowing. 

Chinanteco has often been classed as 
forming a linguistic family all by itself. As 
a matter of fact it is not more divergent from 
Zapoteco proper, semantically, than Mix- 
teco, Chocho or Mazateco. On the other hand, 
morphologically, it is constructed on the 
same basis of monosyllabic isolatism as all 
the other languages of the Zapotekan group. 
Inasmuch as the characteristic features of 
this structure have already been described 
at length, both generally, and in the case of 
Zapoteco proper, we will limit ourselves in 
the present study to the characteristics 
peculiar to Chinanteco. 

In the following treatment of Chinanteco 
we follow essentially the same plan that we 
have followed in Zapoteco. Each section 
must therefore be referred to the correspond- 
ing ones in the several dialects of Zapoteco. 
Furthermore we have limited ourselves to 
pointing out only that which is different in 
Chinanteco from Zapoteco; the reader must 
take it for granted that the rest is the same. 
While Chinanteco is not difficult to describe 
by itself, its relation to the Zapotekan 
structure is very difficult to expound in a 
short and clear way. 

We have found it impossible to do away 
in this section with the intricacies of phone- 
tics and tone marks. Without them Chinan- 
teco would be reduced to nothing. 





PRONOMINAL FORMS. (Pueblo of Yolox). 


Independent Suffixed forms 
forms 

I hné* a 

we inclusive hndg¥ -néi'} 

we exclusive y6? 

thou nit nt 

ye nes -s 

he in-da®@ -ni or -a, or -n 
or é-dd‘ or -ré 


Predicative treatment of person. — This can 
be reduced essentially to the same type as 
in Zapoteco proper. Is has however a special 
twist of its own. The normal order is, as in 
Zapoteco, verb (or possessed noun), subject, 
object. Chinanteco however is different from 
Zapotoco in the following manner: 

1. If the object is animate, then the sub- 
ject is joined to the radical in the form of a 
pronominal suffix: hi-nad dzt see-I dog, 
hi-n& dzi see-thou dog; hi-na in-dé< see-I 
him, hi-ni in-dd‘ see-he him. 

2. If the object is inanimate, then the 
subject is not suffixed to the radical but is 
expressed by means of a tonal change in the 
radical: hi md see-I tree, hi md seest- 
thou tree, hi' md see-we tree, hi >md sees-he 
tree, etc. 

The tonal changes of the radical are as 
follows :* 

I rising from middle to high ” 

we rising from low to high then falling to 
middle and held level for a prolonged 
period ™' 

thou falling from high to middle 

ye falling from high to low “ 

he, they low; the vowel is brief and cut short by 
a glottal catch. *’ 


The foregoing description of the treatment 
of person applies very well on the whole, but 


1 Tone falling from high to low, then rising to 
middle and held level for a prolonged time. 

2 Tone rising from low to middle, then held level. 

3 .d3* is a demonstrative. Sometimes iy-la, 
or ty-ba, sometimes both; in-dze’-la that person. 

‘ This is the pattern followed by the majority of 
verbs. Some verbs however follow a different 
pattern. It is possible that with enough material 
one could establish certain verb classes according 
to the tone-pattern followed. 
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that it is not the original Chinantecan 
system, will appear in the subsequent 
sections. 

Essential Possession. — We have seen how 
in Zapoteco proper, in the case of esseniial 
possession, the name of the thing possessed 
(nose, arm, father, home, etc.) is treated 
as if it were a verb: i. e. the pronoun which 
represents the possessor is directly post- 
posited or suffixed to it just as if it were the 
subject. This is not the case in Chinanteco: 
instead, the noun possessed is submitted 
to the same tonal changes as the verb when 
the object is inanimate. Thus: my foot, thy 
foot, etc., are all expressed by the same word 
but in different tones. 

my house nai 

thy house ni 
his house ni? 
our house nu 
your house nu 
their house nti 


Furthermore, in Chinanteco, not only in- 
animate possessed objects, like foot and 
home, are treated this way, but also animate 
objects like father, brother, horse, etc. We 
begin to suspect therefore that the treatment 
of person by means of tonal changes in the 
radical of the verb (or of the noun possessed) 
is the original Chinantecan method. In other 
words, in the original Chinanteco, there is 
no consideration of the object, nor of its 
gender (whether animate or inanimate). 
Instead, possession and predication are re- 
garded as a direct relation between radical 
and the person inevitably related (the sub- 
ject, in the case of a verb; the possessor, in 
the case of a noun). This person is expressed 
by means of tonal changes. The consideration 
of the gender of the object must have come 
as a new development (perhaps borrowed 
from Zapoteco, perhaps originating recently 
in Chinanteco, then borrowed and elaborated 
by Zapoteco). It was adopted in predication, 
the animate gender being expressed by suf- 
fixes that resemble the Zapotecan ones. 
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It is reasonable to expect that the new 
treatment (according to the animate or 
inanimate gender of the object) would 
speedily extend to the essential possession. 
For, although there is here no object in- 
volved, it is rather natural to confuse the 
possessor with the object.1 And since the 
possessor is usually a person or an animal, 
the ‘‘animate” treatment might be extended 
to them. And indeed it is also found there 
occasionally: we have several examples in 
our material of words like ‘‘brother” which 
are conjugated like the verb with animate 
object: jru-na my brother, jru-nu “thy 
brother’’, etc. That these are in the minority 
is an argument in favour of our theory. 

Accidental possession. — This is expressed 
as in Zapoteco by means of a word equivalent 
to “of”, or rather “belong”’. This, in Chinan- 
teco, is kye’. In Chinanteco however, it is 
not placed before the name of the object 
possessed, but after it. Now, we would 
expect, if the treatment according to gender 
of the object were an ancient and well 
established feature of this language, that 
this word kye? should receive either the 
“animate” treatment (by suffixes), or the 
‘fnanimate” treatment (by tonal changes), 
according to the gender of the object of 
accidental possession. As a matter of fact 
we find a confused mixture of both. The 
forms are as follows, irrespective of the 
gender of the object possessed : 


it is mine ky@-a or kta 

it is ours (incl.) ki! or ky@-n?? 

it is ours (excl.) ky@-yi 

it is thine kes or kt 

it is yours ky -na 

it is his ky@-a or kyé-a-ni 


or kyé-in-do 
Thus: my dog = in dzt la kia (he dog here mine) 
my house = é ni la kid (it house here mine) 


Voice. — It is natural to expect that re- 
flexivity and the passive would be expressed 
by the animate gender treatment since the 
object is normally a person or an animal. 


1 Cf. French: son pére, sa mére. 
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Thus: hi-na I see myself, or, I am seen, hi-nu 
thou seest thyself, or, thou art seen, etc. It is 
to be noted however that the object is not 
explicitly mentioned, but merely inferred to 
be the same as the subject because of the 
absence of an explicitly named object. 

There is however a class of verbs like “to 
go, to run, to speak, to sit’’, etc., which na- 
turally lack an object. These are the verbs 
which in some languages are called neuter or 
intransitive. We find that in Chinanteco these 
verbs are subjected to either ‘‘animate”’ or 
“inanimate” treatment. The inanimate treat- 
ment is, according to our hypothesis, the 
original Chinanteco system. The animate 
treatment is easily explainable by analogy 
with the reflexive, as happens in many 
languages (notably in Spanish and French: 
‘“Trse”’, “‘venirse’’, “‘s’asseoir’’, “‘se dire’’, etc.). 

The temporal prefixes. — These are just 
two, and very clear: ka- for the Past, nz- for 
the Future’. These are applicable toany verb 
in the language, in either animate or inanim- 
ate treatment. They correspond exactly to 
the English words “did” and “will”, and 
give just as little the feeling of being affixes, 
except that they are never found indepen- 
dently. All this points to their being a recent 
development. 

Word-order: In Chinanteco the funda- 
mental order is qualifier after qualified: 
mare is “‘horse female’; wise man, ‘“‘man 
wise’”’; shore, ‘border river’’; wooden horse, 
‘horse wood”’; etc. 

Compounding: The limits of compounding 
are notoriously hard to define. It begins in 
the habitual association of two words, one 
of which necessarily qualifies the other. Then 
the consciousness of qualification disappears 
and the two words are felt as a compound of 
two equal parts. Finally the consciousness 
of separateness disappears and the word is 
felt as a single entity. 


1 The tones of ka- and ni- are variable. In a 
general way they are in contrast to the tone of 
the verb. 





On the other hand it is also well-known that 
monosyllabic languages are in the habit of 
associating two separate words having more 
or less the same meaning, in order to avoid 
the confusion which naturally results in all 
monosyllabic languages from so many words 
being alike phonetically. Thus: ‘‘eye-see”’ for 
eye (or “eye-face’’), ‘‘see-look” for to see, 
“hand grab” or “‘take-grab” for to take, etc. 
[This leads sometimes to a complete shifting 
of the original meaning from one to the 
other semantema, and must be reckoned 
as an important factor in the rapid semantic 
differentiation of monosyllabic languages]. 

This is precisely what we find in Chinan- 
teco. One is puzzled to decide whether the 
hyphen ought not to be removed in the fol- 
lowing examples: 


head mon-gi i.e. bone-head 

hair hnyti-gi hair-head 

eye mi-nt eye-see 

eyelash hnyii-mi-ni hair-eye-see 

turkey tu-hmi? chicken-wild 

otter dzi-hming dog-water 

iguana ké-koo lizard-great 
carpenter t6-’ma craftsman-wood 
cobbler té-méng-loo craftsman-sole-skin 
hat dze-lo-gi man-on-head 


It is also well to bear in mind in the in- 
vestigation of monosyllabic languages, that 
unless the informant is blessed with a natural 
gift for linguistic feeling he will never trouble 
to point out such etymologies. 

We may therefore say that Chinanteco has 
developed compounding out of word-order, 
but has failed to develop affixation out of 
word-order. 

Sound-variation: There are a few cases 
like hmj” water and hmj rain, (the only 
difference between these two is that the na- 
salized unrounded wu vowel is followed in one 
case by nasal resonance, while in the second 
case it is cut short by a glottal stop) where 
sound-variation fulfills a derivational func- 
tion, but they are so rare that the process 
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cannot be called characteristic of the lan- 
guage. Sound variation is however a regular 
and integral part of the ‘‘animate” system 
of conjugation described above. If we assume 
that the true semantema of a verb is the one 
that appears in the “‘inanimate”’ conjugation, 
then when such a verb passes over into the 
animate conjugation the radical of this verb 
undergoes often (but not always) a sound 
variation. 


Radical for the Radical for the 


inanimate animate 
conjugation conjugation 
to find gyt gye 
to play koo ka 
to make hmea, hme hma 
to heat gyi gyea, git 
to eat gi ku 
to take 89 8a 
to do li li 
to bring to ta 
to run kun kwi 
to fix a a 
to go gwoo gye 
to see mo ma 
to say faa, foo fi 
to gather kay kit 
to burn hoy ha 
etc. 


Ex: I see a tree m¢ mi 
I see a dog md-na dz 


he eats tortilla gi? 4 
he devours a dog ku-ni dzt 


You burn wood 
You are burning (yourself) 


hoy ?ma 


Prosody: It need hardly be pointed out 
that tone and quantity play an important 
role in Chinanteco. And as may be expected 
when tone and quantity are present, stress 
is absent. 

It is necessary, when treating of prosody 
as a grammatical process, to distinguish 
between its semantic and its morphological 
value. The same phonema fi means several 
different things in Chinanteco: fi: means 
“poor”; fi “village”; f? “lazy”; fi 
“raw”; ft “road”. The tone in all these 
cases is an essential part of the semantema. 
It really has nothing to do with grammar, 





however much it may be necessary to in- 
dicate it in the dictionary. 

But the same phonema fi in the sense of 
“road”, may mean I travel, you travel, he 
travels, etc, according to the tone. Similarly 
in the sense of ‘‘village” (the context un- 
doubtedly serves to indicate the primary 
meaning) may mean “my village’, ‘thy 
village’’, ‘‘his village”, etc., according to the 
tone. In these cases tone is not a matter of 
semantics but of morphology. 

Even when morphological, it becomes im- 
portant to determine whether tone expresses 
a derivational or a relational concept. We 
have one single example in our material of 
the use of tone as a strictly derivational de- 
vice: tit-hmj chicken-wild, means “turkey”: 
ti-hm?? means “a little turkey” (the difference 
appeared to be about a tone and a half). 

Number. — Number is not expressed in 
Chinanteco by any grammatical device, 
except in the single case of the suffix -ré 
for the third person plural in the animate 
conjugation. 

Idiomatic Expressions. — Monosyllabic- 
isolating languages are apt to make an ex- 
tensive use of idiomatic expressions: several 
words arranged in a certain order may 
acquire a meaning which is clear to the 
natives but may sound extremely far- 
fetched to the foreigner. This is a necessary 
result not so much of monosyllabism as of 
its corollary: the usually weak development 
of derivational concepts. Chinanteco abounds 
in such idiomatic forms. ‘““To make work for 
oneself” (hmea-ni ta) = to need; “to eat 
tortilla work morning” (gi i ta >a) = lunch; 
“do sit sand” (li sea too) = beach; ‘“‘the 
there day right” (le hit hming jréng) = with 
success [i. e. “hasta donde tiempo parejo” 
as my informant put it]. 

Idiomatic expressions are much less abun- 
dant in Zapoteco, even in the strictly mono- 
syllabic dialect of the south. This may 
perhaps be taken as another indication that 
monosyllabism is a more ancient feature in 
Chinanteco than in Zapoteco. 
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CHocHo. 


Introductory. — Hitherto there has been a 
certain amount of confusion in the application 
of the term Chocho. As here used it applies 
to the people of a small district in the 
northwestern part of the State of Oaxaca 
which centers around the pueblo of Coixtla- 
huaca. There is a small colony of these 
people established in the southern quarter 
of the town of Oaxaca, and it is from them 
that our material was obtained. They call 
themselves, in Spanish, Chochos. We have 
never heard the term Popoloco applied to 
them. In their own tongue they do not seem 
to have any name for themselves as a tribe 
or nation, aside from jru ngin-djye “‘people 
[from] Coixtlahuaca”. The following were 
given by them as the main pueblos in their 
country: Coixtlahuaca, Tepelmeme, Nati- 
vitas, Tequixtepec, Suchixtepec, San An- 
tonio Abad, Tlacotepec. Our best informants 
were Pedro Miguel and his wife, both from 
Nativitas. 

Independent Pronouns. — (There are, 
properly speaking, no pronominal affixes 
in Chocho). 

: haa [tone rising from mid- 
dle to high, about 


two and a half tones] 


we [both exclusive ii [same tone as “I’’] 


and inclusive] 


thou or ye haa [tone rising from low to 


middle, about one 

and a half tone] 
he [without distinc- zoa [tone rising from low to 
tion of gender high, about three 

or number] and a half tones] 


There are several points to be especially 
noticed : 

1. The great importance of tone. This is the 
only factor which distinguished the first 
singular from the second person. 

2. The plural of the Ist person is distin- 
guished from the singular by sound variation 
(change of a to 1). 

3. The absence of classes in the third 
person. We shall see later on that the two 





classes ‘animal’ and “human” have been 
recently introduced into Chocho. Accordingly 
the forms zoa-ri he-human, and zoa-ba he- 
animal, sometimes occur, but they are not 
usual. (For the origin of the semantemas 17 
and ba, see the paragraph on classes of nouns). 

Temporal prefixes. — Before attempting 
a description of the predicative treatment of 
person in Chocho it is necessary to outline 
the system of temporal prefixes because 
they are involved in the treatment of person. 

There are three aspects: Perfect, Con- 
tinuative, and Inceptive. They are used in the 
same manner as in Zapoteco. They are ex- 
pressed by prefixes which also correspond to 
the Zapotecan prefixes. They are funda- 
mentally: be- or kwe- for the Perfect; de- or 
ded- for the Continuative; ze- or tse- for the 
Inceptive. The above may be considered the 
normal forms. Less than half of the verbs 
which are not too irregular differ from the 
above in having bi- or kwi- for the Perfect, 
and zi- or tsi- for the Inceptive (the Contin- 
uative remaining de- or ded-.1) 

All of the above forms undergo a vocalic 
sound-variation if the subject of the verb is 
plural. They become: bo-, kwo-; do-, dod-; 
zo, tso-. At least this is the normal case. 
There are very few verbs however which 
obey this rule consistently for the three 
aspects. The majority of verbs obey it in 
the Continuative. A fair proportion of the 
verbs disregard it in the Perfect and the 
Inceptive, these two tenses usually going 
together. Other verbs follow it or disregard 
it. Similarly, most of the verbs undergo a 
vocalic sound-variation to 7 in the prefix, 
for the 3rd person sing. (See example of 
paradigm further on). 

Verb stems. — The great majority of 
verb-stems in Chocho are monosyllabic. The 
few that are disyllabic are probably com- 
pounds. 

All verbs (with a few exceptions) end in a 
or (less frequently) e. This terminal a, 


1 The d in these two cases is really closer to the 
fricative (interdental) than to the plosive. 
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however, undergoes a sound-variation to i 
for the Ist person plural [cf. the similar 
variation for the independent pronoun ‘‘we’’]. 
(See example of paradigm further on.) 

Predicative treatment of person. — We are 
now in a position to describe the treatment 
of person in Chocho. It does not involve any 
suffixation of pronominal forms, except that 
the two morphemas -ri and -ba for “human” 
and ‘“‘animal’’ may be (and are usually) suf- 
fixed for the third person. But they are 
clearly of recent acquisition. The treatment 
of person is based essentially on two gram- 
matical processes: tone and sound-variation. 

1. Sound-variation: We have described 
this in the two preceding sections, and we 
may now restate as follows. Plurality is 
indicated for all three persons by a vocalic 
sound-variation in the temporal prefix. Plur- 
ality is indicated further in the first person 
by a vocalic sound-variation in the radical. 
The third person is characterized by vocalic 
sound-variation in the temporal prefix. 

2. Tone: We have seen that there are 
three tone patterns that distinguish the 
independent pronouns. Similarly for the 
verbs: there are three main tone-patterns: 
high for the first person, low for the second, 
and for the third a system of tone-plays 
around the middle tone as center. The tone- 
pattern involves the temporal prefix as well 
as the radical, and the temporal prefix for 
the Continuative is often reduplicated in the 
form of ded- or dede-. Thus, although the 
great majority of verbs have monosyllabic 
radicals, the whole verb form including the 
temporal prefix is usually disyllabic, some- 
times tri-syllabic, rarely quatri-syllabic. The 
result is a system of tone-patterns which 
are long to describe, but easily felt. In 
general (there are exceptions), the patterns 
are as follows: 


Disyllabic Trisyllabic Quadrisyllabic’ 
1° person h-h h-m-h h-m-m-h 
2° person 1-1 l-m-l m-l-l-m 
3° person h-l h-m-l h-l-h-l 


1 h stands for high; m for middle; J for low. 





Here are some of the variations: 


Disyllabic Trisyllabie Quadrisyllabic 
1° person h-h-h h-m-h-h 
2° person 1-1-1 m-l-m-m 
3° person 1-1 m-m-m 
h-h-l 
l-h-m 


Example, verb “‘to have’, “‘hold’’, “‘get’’, 
Radical: nda. 


Perfect Continuative Inceptive 


I bé-nda dé-nda zé-nda 
we b6-ndi dé-ndi z6-ndt 
thou bé-nda dé-nda zé-nda 
ye bé-nda dé-nda 20-nda 
he bi-nda di-nda zt-nda 
they b6-nda dé-nda 26-nda 


The predicative treatment of person there- 
fore in Chocho, is mainly based on tone, as 
in Chinanteco. The suffixation of pronominal 
morphemas has made very little progress, 
being exhibited only in the recent acquisition 
of -ri and -ba to differentiate the two classes 
(animal and human) in the third person. On 
the other hand, sound-variations of the 
temporal prefixes recall the traces of a similar 
process in Zapoteco. 

Possessive treatment of person. — There is 
no distinction between essential and acci- 
dental possession, all possession being of the 
essential type. By this we mean that when 
a noun is related to a person by possession, 
the person is expressed directly in the noun 
possessed, by treating it in a manner very 
similar to that used in predication. The 
treatment however is not exactly the same 
as will be seen presently. 

The fundamental scheme is to suffix the 
following suffixes to the radical without 
changing the tone of the radical: 


I -n& or -G 

we -nyt 

thouand ye -d@ 

he -€ or -t or none (tone variable) 


[If the radical of the noun ends in a con- 
sonant, a vowel, usually a or e, is intercalated 
for euphony in the first person singular and 
plural.] 
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Examples: 

home thing hand _ horse pueblo 
my ndi-né di-néd rhé-nad  ci-naé cad-éna 
our ndui-ni di-ni rha-nt ci-ni cad-éni 
thy ndi-a di-a rhé-na ci-d cad-a 
his ndu-e di-¢ rhé ci-2 cad-é 


In many nouns, especially those of body- 
parts, there is a tendency to modify the tone 
of the radical according to a pattern that 
is very similar to that of Zapoteco of the 
valley, thus: 


head foot mouth clothes 
my ku-a zia-d qriv-& tut-énd 
thy ki-a ztax-a jr -a tit-a 
his ki zta-a jr? tit-é 


Furthermore, just as in the case of predi- 
cation, the morphemas -ri and -ba for “‘per- 
son” and “animal” are usually suffixed to 
the 34 person. Ex: kd-ri his head (of a 
person), ki-ba his head (of an animal); nda- 
é-rt or ndi-é-ba his home etc. 

A possessive particule like 
exist in Chocho. 

Voice. — The only indication of voice in 
Chocho is that some of the “neuter” verbs 
like ‘‘to fall’, ‘‘to die’, etc. are compounded 
with the verb ‘‘to be”. Now, the verb ‘‘to be”’ 
follows a slightly different pattern: 


‘‘of”? does not 


Indefinite Perfect Contin. Incept. 
I ma ki-m&é tui-mé _— tsti-ma 
we mt ki-mi—s tui-mit tsti-mt 
thou ye mi ki-mi— ti-mi_—s ttm 
mé ; ' \ 
he Dow nothing) ke i toy 


Thus: I am the Presidente had présidénté 
ma. 
thou art the Presidente had présidénté mi 
he is the Presidente 204 présidénté. 

It is of interest to note that in Chocho we 
encounter the same association of ‘“‘to be” 
and ‘‘can”, which we find in other languages 
of the Zapotekan group. In Chocho the latter 
is expressed by the radical ki, 


Perfect Contin. Incept. 
I ku-kt tu-kt tsu-kt 
thou ku-kt ta-kt tsti-kt 
he ku-kt tu-kt tsw-kt 





Example of compounding of a neuter verb 
with ‘“‘to be”: [Verb to fall. Radical: -the-] 


I fell ba-thé-md 
we fell bd-thé-mi 
you fell sing. 6da-thé-mi 
ye fell b6-thé-mi 
he fell ba-thée 
they fell bd-the 


On the other hand certain ideas which 
would be expressed in our languages by a 
neuter verb, are expressed in Chocho by 
the possessive construction. Thus, I am sick, 
is ‘my sickness” ni-nd; thou art sick ni-d; 
he is sick ni-é. 

Irregular verbs. — A good many verbs are 
irregular in Chocho, although they always 
conform to the general type in a certain way. 
The limits of this article do not allow us to 
take up this subject here. 

Classes of nouns. — We have seen that 
classes are expressed predicatively and 
possessively in Chocho by the two suffixed 
morphemas -ri and -ba for person and animal, 
which have all the appearance of being recent 
developments. 

Nominally, we find the class ‘‘animal” 
expressed in Chocho in the following way: 
the names of animals nearly always carry 
the morphemas wu or jri as prefixes: u-nya 
dog, u-ca chicken, u-jyu ant; jri-nda fox, 
jri-lobo wolf, jri-rana frog [sometimes both 
prefixes are combined: u-jri-hna deer, ucr- 
tisa coyote, uj-nda bull, uj-ndo cat]. The u- 
is reminiscent of the Zapotecan m- or mb- 
prefixed to the names of animals. The very 
word ‘‘animal” has no proper semantema in 
Chocho, but is expressed by a compound of 
the two morphemas: u-ba. 

On the other hand it is interesting to com- 
pare the personal suffix -ri, with the words 
for ‘human being” in Chocho. There is no 
proper semantema for ‘human being” in 
Chocho; instead we have the following ex- 
pressions: jru-rai human being, jru-ndoa 
man. We find the same phonema jru also 
connected with ‘‘human being” in Zapoteco 
and Mazateco. 
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Finally, it is interesting to note the paral- 
lelism between Chocho and Zapoteco in 
using two very similar phonemas for “human 
being” and ‘animal’. In Zapoteco ma and 
me, or bi and ba, etc.; in Chocho jru and jri. 

There is here evidently some sort of mix- 
ture of genetic affiliation on the one hand, 
and of borrowing (either of morphemas di- 
rectly, or of analogical sound-variations), on 
the other hand but it is difficult to unravel 
their history. 

Number. — This is expressed in Chocho 
by the independent word kata all, and also 
in connection with person by the sound- 
variation that we have already described. 

Negative. — The negative is expressed 
by the word za. 

To summarize: Chocho is fundamentally 
monosyllabic-isolating in technique. Posses- 
sion in the noun and predication in the verb 
are treated in the same manner, viz. by 
relating noun or verb to person. Time is 
viewed as aspect and is expressed by pre- 
fixes. Tone is an important element in ex- 
pressing person. All these appear as funda- 
mental traits of Chocho. Furthermore they 
are traits which form the morphological basis 
of all the languages of the group. 

The expression of nominal classes in con- 
nection with person, on the other hand, is 
clearly a superimposed recent acquisition, 
most probably directly borrowed from Zapo- 
teco. 


MaAzZzATECOo. 


Introductory. — Mazateco territory takes 
in the upper reaches of an affluent of the 
Rio Tonto, the Rio Tilpan. This river 
originates in a group of very high mountains, 
to the North of the Cuicateco region. It is 
a cold and rather inacessible country. The 
main pueblos are Huautla (téhd), Tenango 
(gatya@), Mazatlan (tcinté‘), Chiquihuitlan 
(tcibint ), where both Mazateco and Cuicateco 
are spoken side by side. 

The Rio Tilpan then descends into the 
low hot lands where it joins the Rio Tonto, 





and further on the Tonto receives another 
set of affluents. The main pueblos of this 
second region are Yxcatlan (jytingi-tsé rich 
temple) and Soyaltepec (ndjir-né wild 
speech). 

The Mazateco mountains are separated 
from the Cuicateco mountains by a large 
river, the Santo Domingo, flowing in a deep 
canyon. On this river are Ayautla (gifi), and 
Jalapa (ndé-jra water-stone). Below Jalapa the 
Santo Domingo enters Chinanteco territory. 

In each one of these three regions a slightly 
different dialect is spoken. In this study we 
have taken as type the dialect of Chiqui- 
huitlan. 


Pronominal forms. 





Independent Affixed 
Predication Possession 
———$——— 
Essential Accidental 
pA ga-@ “A, -€,-U >. -tsqq 
we incl. ga-jyaa -@q, -e¢ -naha -tsaha 
we excl. ga-jyt -t -nihi -tsthi 
thou ga-jye -e -riht, -rt —-tsihi 
ye ga-jyu -u -nuhu -tsuhu 
he dja a, -dja -re-dja -tse-dja 
(human) 
he dju a, -dju -re-dju -tse-dju 
(animal) 


The above forms are for Chiquihuitlan. In 
Jalapa they are as follows: 


Independent Suffixed 

I q -a 

we incl. nYy@ -a 

we excl. nye -€ 

thou cyt -€ 

ye hu -0 

human tca -tca 

animal teu -tcu 
Examples: 

Predication Possession 
Essential Accidental 
to give head field 

I 8w-a cku-nq hnu-tsaa 
we (incl.) t-@ cku-nahe hnu-tsahq 
we (excl.) t-4 cku-nihi hnu-tsthi 
thou t-e cku-rihi hnu-tsthi 
ye t-u cku-nuhu hnu-tsuhu 
he (human) sw-a-dja cku-re-dja hnu-tse-dja 
he (animal) sw-a-dju cku-re-dju hnu-tse-dju 
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Double radical of verbs. — It will be noticed 
immediately from a glance at the above ex- 
ample of predication, that two entirely dif- 
ferent radicals are used for the verb to give: 
one for the first and third persons; the other 
for “‘we’’, ‘‘thou’’, and “‘ye”. This is the case 
for the great majority of verbs in Mazateco. 
Thus: 


to speak to make to drink 

2 tca seme be 

we i. NUXLE ninyg djyq 
we e. nuxt ninyt djyt 
thou nune ninye djye 
ye nuUxcu ninyu djyu 
he (pers.) tca-dja seme-dja be-dja 
he (anim.) = tca-dju seme-dju be-dju 


Predicative and possessive treatment of 
person. — We find that in Mazateco just 
as in the other languages of the group, pos- 
session and predication are treated in the 
same manner, i. e. by relating to person. 
Person on the other hand is expressed by a 
rather bare sort of suffixation of the pro- 
nouns. In the case of the third persons it can 
hardly be called suffixation. The morphemas 
dja, dju, may as well be said to be post- 
posited. 

Nominal classes. — We find in Mazateco 
the same classification into “human” and 
“animal’’. 

Number. — The plural is expressed by in- 
dependent words, when necessary, but not 
by any grammatical device. 

Time. — Time is envisaged grammatically 
as aspect. The aspects are the same as in the 
other languages of the group, and are ex- 
pressed, as in them, by prefixes. The prefixes 
also are similar: ka- for the Perfect (ki in 
Jalapa), ti- for the Continuative, kwe- for 
the Inceptive. Altough there are irregulari- 
ties, the use of these prefixes is much more 
regular and simple than in Zapoteco. 

The Perfect and the Continuative are often 
compounded with the verb “there is” be: 
I gave ka-swa or ka-be-swa (or even ka-be- 
ka-swa) ; I am giving ti-swa or ti-be-swa. This 
is a sort of intensifying process. It shows 





again how superficial is the process of affixa- 
tion. 

The verb “‘there is” is either be, he, or fe, 
all these variations being phonetically in- 
different in Mazateco. 

Aspect need not be expressed in the verb, 
the radical alone being sufficient: swa I give, 
iq we give, (either in the past, or in the 
future, or continually, etc.) 

Negative. — The negative is expressed by 
a modification of the pitch tone. Usually, 
but not always, the modification consists in 
imparting to the radical a rising tone: kd- 
tsiké I killed, ka-tsike I did not kill; swa 
I give, swa I do not give. Sometimes a 
proclitic a is prefixed: d-swa. 

Tone. — Aside from the above, tone does 
not appear to be used functionally in Maza- 
teco. Semantically however it is very im- 
portant. 

So much as already been said regarding 
the peculiarities of the monosyllabic-isolating 
technique that it is unnecessary to repeat it 
here. 


CUICATECO. 


Cuicateco is spoken in a small block of 
rather high and bare mountains almost 
entirely surrounded by the circular course 
of the Rio Grande which flows into the 
Santo Domingo. Most of the Cuicateco 
pueblos are in these mountains: Paépalo, 
Coyula (gwiya), Teutila (kwétydki), Tla- 
listac, Tepeucila, Teponaxtla, Chapulapa 
(dyéké), San Andres (na-iké on the moun- 
tain), Santa Cruz (yéni). There are also two 
large pueblos situated on the river: Cuicatlan 
(nya-baki, pueblo), and Quiotepec; very 
little Cuicateco is spoken in either of these 
two, nowadays. 

Cuicateco is therefore contiguous to Mix- 
teco to the east. As a matter of fact Mixteco 
seems to have encroached into Cuicateco 
territory. I passed through several pueblos 
where only Mixteco was spoken. I was told 
however that these villages had only been 
founded in recent times. 
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There has evidently been a great deal of 
direct semantic borrowing of Mixteco words 
in Cuicateco. A great many Cuicateco se- 
mantemas are practically identical with Mix- 
teco ones. The morphological features how- 
ever, except insofar as both languages par- 
take of the type common to the whole group, 
show that the two languages are genetically 
different. When the semantemas are not 
practically alike, then they are utterly dif- 
ferent. 


Pronominal forms. 


Independent Suffixed 

I a -u 

we incl. 7 -t 

we excl. nis ni 

thou dhi -dhi 

ye da-dhi-teu -mi or -ne 

he (pers.) a-nya or t-san -nYy@ OF -8q 
or san-ga 

he (anim.) = 4-tt -ti 


Predicative and possessive treatment of 
person. — In Cuicateco as in the other 
languages of the group, predication in the 
verb and essential possession in the noun are 
treated in the same manner, namely by 
relating it to person, and this is expressed by 
a suffixation of the pronoun which is so bare 
that it may as well be called post-position. 


Examples: 
to kill to pierce head home 

I U-U kaa-u —_ tcata-u baku-u 
we (incl. nu-t kaa-% ~—tcata-% baku-t 
weexcl. nu-nu kaa-nu teata-nu baku-nu 
thou nu-dhi kaa-dhi tceata-dhi baku-dhi 
ye nu-ni = kaa-nmi_— teata-ni baku-ni 
he (pers.) mu-sqa kaa-sqg  tcata-sq baku-sq 
he (anim.) nu-ti kaa-t — teata-ti baku-ti 


It need hardly be pointed out that if the 
noun is directly expressed instead of being 
represented by a pronoun of the third person, 
the noun is merely postposited: baku Pedro 
(Pedro’s home), baku nq (dog’s home), baku 
ndatqa (woman’s home), etc. 

Accidental possession. — Expressed by 
means of the word nye’ of. 

boi nye u my house 
boi nye dhi_ thy house 

1 or nu-teu ‘“‘we all’’. 

3 








Time. — In Cuicateco as in the other 
languages of the group time is envisaged as 
aspect, and the aspects are the same: Per- 
fect, Continuative, and Inceptive. The Con- 
tinuative is always expressed by the prefix 
ri-. The Perfect and the Inceptive may be 
expressed by tcii- (or tcee) and kaa- (or 
kama-, rarely ku-, kwi-) respectively, or 
without prefixes by a falling tone for the 
Perfect and a rising tone for the Inceptive: 


Perfect Continuative Inceptive 
to make ahi ri-dhi dhi 
to shoot ka ri-ka ka 
to pay ndddibe ri-ndadibe ndadibe 
to sell tei-ndikwi ri-ndikwi ka-ndikwi 
to suffer tci-tcee ri-tcee kwi-tcee 


There are however a good many irregula- 
rities, but they do not give the impression 
of being remnants of old features, but rather 
of being new features which have not yet 
been established and are still wavering: 


Perfect Continuative Inceptive 
to sit tei-ndi ri-ndi ka-ku-ndi 
to die tet rt ku-bi 
to speak = tei-rq Ti-7q ka-ma 
to rejoice nyqi Ti-ny@ kubi-nyq 
to walk ka-tci-ka ri-tei-ka ka-ku-tci-ka 
to grow ka-ne ri-ne ku-ne 
to sleep ka-yadhu = ri-yadhu ku-yadhu 
to go kwi-na ri-na na 
to go tce or kwe re ke 
to go ndé or tci- ri-nda nd or ka-nda 

nda 

to eat tcé re tcé 

to fear dhiya ri-dhiya kubi-dhiya 

to awaken na-ndutci ri-ndutci _ka- or ku- 
ndutet 

to load kandedi ri-kandedi kandedi 

todrink ti rt ku 

to be tei-nu ri-nu ka-nu 

to be ne or be ne or be ne or be 

to grab kat rat ka-kwet 

to take ka-ndai ri-ndai ku-ndai 

ete. 
Negative. — A negative is expressed by 


the independent word gwe. 

The structure of Cuicateco is therefore 
extremely simple. It conforms very well to 
the monosyllabic-isolating type. The class 
distinction into “human” and “animal” 
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for the third person has probably been bor- 
rowed directly from Mixteco. The temporal 
prefixes are probably a recent acquisition. 
The semantic list shows a large proportion 
of disyllabic and trisyllabic stems. The 
majority are probably compounds. 


MIxTECo. 


Introductory. — Mixteco is spoken over a 
large part of the Oaxaca territory, taking in 
practically all the western half of it. Mix- 
teco is therefore the great rival of Zapoteco. 
The town of Oaxaca itself is nearly as full 
of Mixtecos as it is of Zapotecos. Thus there 
probably arose as a result of this situation, 
the popular conception of Mixteco and Zapo- 
teco as the two languages in this region, of 
which all the others are dialects. The name 
Mixteco (pronounced locally miste’ko) is 
perhaps of Aztec origin. 

The ‘“‘Mixteca” is for the greater part a 
region of mountains. There are reported to 
be several dialects. Our material was ob- 
tained chiefly from two informants in Oaxa- 
ca. One came from the pueblo of Tidaa. The 
other from Chalcatongo. The difference 
between them is quite marked although they 
are clearly dialects of the same language. 


Pronominal forms. 
1. Dialect of Chalcatongo: 


Independent Suffixed 
I rwu rt 
we 7Yy0’0 -Yyo 
thou, ye 70°0 -T0 
he (pers.) nywa, de -de 
he (anim.) kote -t6 


2. Dialect of Tidaa: (reverential forms used 
when adressing a superior, an older person, 
a stranger, etc.) 


I we-nZzu -NZU 
I rev. we-na -na 
we dual, trialis dindunzu 
and plural indicated dinuninzu 
by di + number + dikunzu -nu 
“Kvapeaa dist east Pe 

didanzu 
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thou we-u -u 
thou rev. we-ni ni 
ye dual etc. dindunu 
indicated as in dinuniu 
1%tp.withending-w dikunu 
didanu 
he (pers.) jywa or _de-jye or tce-jye Ug 
[or: we-ndza (rev.) 

we-i (woman or child) 

we-nya (wom. rev.) etc.] 
he (anim.) we-ti tt 
it we-ct -ct 


Predicative and possessive treatment of 
person. — This is in all ways comparable to 
the same in other languages of this region. 
We will therefore avoid a useless repetition 
and limit ourselves to a couple of examples: 


Dialect of Tidaa: 


house were 

my house we'e-nzu or we’e-na 

our house dida-we’e-nu 

thy house wee-u or we’e-nt 

your house dida-we’e-u 

his house wee-wa (or -nza, -i, -nya, ete. if the 
fact that the subject is a superior, 
@ woman or child, a woman of 
respect, etc., needs to be empha- 
sized) 

his house wee-ti 

(animal’s) 
Accidental possession. — Expressed as in 


other languages by a word “‘of” (tci in Tidaa, 
jye in Chalcatongo). This however is not 
followed by the suffix of person, but by the 
pronoun itself. 


itis mine tci-wendzu (Taa.) jye-rwu (Cltg.) 


Time. — Aspect is expressed in the same 
manner as in the other languages of the 
group, by affixes. These affixes are clear and 
simple, and do not give the appearance of 
an old trait. The Perfect is expressed by nv-; 
the Inceptive by ki- or ku-; the Continuative 
is ha- or a- in Chaleatongo, na- or da- in 
Tidaa. In Tidaa sa- is also found for a Future 
of eventuality (cf. Zapoteco of the Valley). 

Mixteco then exhibits the same character- 
istics of monosyllabic-isolating structure as 
the other languages of the group. 


VIIt 


if the 
erior, 
in of 
apha- 
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CHATINO. 


Introductory. — Chatino is spoken in a 
mountainous area bordering on the Pacific 
Ocean. The name Chatino comes probably 
from tce~-nygq (lit. word ~nyq), the name given 
by the natives to their own language, while 
they call themselves the ’*nyq people (ne- 
nyt). 

Our material was obtained from a single 
informant in the city of Oaxaca, and is un- 
fortunately rather scant. It agrees very well 
however with the material collected by Prof. 
Franz Boas and published by him in the 
American Anthropologist (Vol. 15, No. 1, 
1913), the differences being probably ac- 
countable by local dialects. Our informant 
came from the pueblo of Panixtlahuaca. 


Pronominal forms. 


Independent Suffixed 
I na -na 
we incl. ne 14 
weexcl. ware -wa 
thou yyw nur 
ye >ywe “We 
he yu-kwa or nu-kwa ss -yu 


It may be noticed immediately that there 
is lacking the class distinction into “human” 
“animal” that we have found in the other 
languages of the group. Evidently this 
feature has not yet spread to Chatino. 

According to our informant nu-kwa and 
yu-kwa are used both in the singular and the 
plural. yu being somewhat more indefinite 
than nu. 

Predicative and ‘possessive treatment of 
person. — This is in every way comparable 
to that of the other languages of the group, 
with a slight difference. 

The forms for “I, we incl.”, and “thou” 
are suffixed only for possession (essential), 
but not for predication. These persons are 
expressed in predication only by tonal 
changes in the radical: low for “‘T’”’, high (and 
nasalized) for “‘we incl.”, high for ‘‘thow”. 
This rule is not however invariable: these 
three persons are sometimes expressed by 

Cy 





tone only in essential possession, and vice- 
versa by suffixation in predication. 


Examples: 
to cut father 

I syu sti-na 

we incl. sy sti-ng 

weexcl. syu-wa sti-wa 

thou sy sti-nwi 

ye syu-we sti-we 

he syu-yu sti-yu 
Accidental possession. — There does not 


seem to be in Chatino the same tendency 
to differentiate between accidental and 
essential possession that we find in the other 
languages of the group. Possession is ex- 
pressed most usually by the direct treatment 
of person, whether the possession is essential 
or accidental. It is however always possible 
to express possession in the same indirect 
method as used in the other languages for 
accidental possession. The word “‘of’’ in this 
case is on a base of nq, thus: 


mine ne nyg-na 
ours incl. ne nyg-ng 
ours excl. ny -wa 
thine ngi--nwr 
yours na-~-nwe 
his ngi-yu 
Time. — The divisions of time do not 


appear to be as clearly cut as in the other 
languages of the group. The Perfect is often 
indicated by gwa- or hw-; the Inceptive by 
sa- or tca-; sometimes these two aspects 
appear to be distinguished from one another 
by a reversal of tone pattern. The Continua- 
tive is marked by a prefixed na- or nda-, or 
by a suffixed -ni. 

Chatino gives the impression of being even 
more monosyllabic-isolating than the other 
languages of the group. It has a great many 
elements in common with Zapoteco. The 
semasiologies of the two languages have 
more in common than other languages 
(except perhaps Mixteco and Cuicateco). 
This may be the result of direct borrowing on 
the part of Chatino. On the other hand the 
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fact that the temporal prefixes appear to be 
old remnants, and that they are phonetically 
similar to the Zapotecan ones, would indicate 
that Chatino and Zapoteco were genetically 
related and have undergone the same process 
of attrition toward monosyllabism. 


THE ZAPOTEKAN GROUP VIEWED AS A 
WHOLE. 


The outstanding feature of morphology 
common to all the languages of this group 
is that predication in the verb and possesion 
in the noun receive the same treatment: 
both are expressed by relating verb or noun 
to person, so that “I cut’’ and “‘my head” 
are expressed in the same manner, cut-I, 
head-I.1 

A second outstanding feature of morpho- 
logy common to them all is the expression 
of time as aspect rather than tense, by means 
of prefixes. But we have seen that this 
feature is not equally developed in all the 
languages: in Zapoteco and Chatino it gives 
strongly the impression of an old trait in 
process of attrition; in the rest, the system 
of temporal prefixes exhibits a regularity and 
clearness which indicate recency. 

A third outstanding feature of morphology 
is the introduction of nominal classes in 
connection with the third person. Here we 
find divergences. In Mazateco, Chocho, 
Cuicateco, and Mixteco, the emphasis is 
between the two classes “animal” and 
“human”. In Chinanteco the emphasis is 
between the two classes “‘animate” and “‘ina- 
nimate”. Zapoteco stands in between the 
two, having the three classes “‘animal” 
“human” and ‘thing’. Let us look at the 
question a little more closely: in Chinanteco 
the class involves the object, not the sub- 
ject; furthermore we have seen that the 
“animate” class is expressed by a technique 
which is less fundamental than that for the 


1If this gives us the feeling that the noun 
receives the same treatment as the verb, it is 
merely because this treatment is accorded in our 
languages to the verb but not to the noun. 





“inanimate” class, namely by means of 
suffixes which recall the Zapotecan ones; it 
would appear therefore that Chinanteco 
borrowed from Zapoteco two of its classes, 
“thing” as “inanimate”, and ‘animal-hu- 
man” as “‘animate’’. On the other hand the 
classes ‘‘animal” vs. “human” are not 
equally developed in all the languages that 
have it. The names of animals bear a distinc- 
tive prefix in Zapoteco, Chocho, Chatino, 
Mixteco, and Cuicateco. But we have seen 
that in Cuicateco it is a direct borrowing from 
Mixteco, and in Mixteco it is less a prefix 
than the very word ‘‘animal’’ preposed to the 
particular name, thus indicating that Mix- 
teco has borrowed the idea and given it its 
own semantic expression. In Zapoteco, Cha- 
tino, and Chocho, there is a real animal pre- 
fix. But of these three it is Zapoteco where the 
prefix is most deeply imbedded, so much so 
in fact that all animal names seem to be mere 
sound-variations on a primary theme of 
mb- (mbak dog, mbau coyote, mber turkey, 
mbal serpent, etc.). When it comes to the 
introduction of this class “animal” as a 
suffix in the third person, we find it absent 
in Chatino, present in Chocho, Mazateco, 
Mixteco, and Cuicateco but clearly of recent 
origin in all these languages. In Zapoteco it 
is present and its development can be traced 
back to its origin in the strictly monosyl- 
labic-isolating technique as exhibited in the 
southern dialects with its word-order of verb- 
subject-object. It seems therefore not too 
far-fetched to assume that Zapoteco, Chatino 
and Chocho carried within themselves the 
germ of an animal class in the prefixes to the 
names of animals. Chatino failed to develop 
it as a grammatical device to express person. 
Zapoteco did so in the manner that we have 
seen, and from Zapoteco it passed on bodily 
to the other languages including Chocho. 
Another feature common to all these lan- 
guages is monosyllabism. This is partly se- 
mantic, partly morphological. Morphologi- 
cally it is part and parcel of the question of 
isolatism in technique. Semantically however 
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Distribution of Zapotecan Dialects 


it is a curious phenomenon if it is to be inter- 
preted as a phenomenon of diffusion. For it 
is not so very evident why the tendency to 
reduce semantemas to a single syllable 
should spread from one language to another, 
without attacking the phonemas themselves. 
And yet it is not more difficult to explain 
than the similar phenomenon of diffusion of 
a complex of phonetic features over a wide 
territory comprising totally unrelated langua- 
ges, a phenomenon observed time and again 
in America and present notably in the Oaxaca 





territory. Monosyllabism is often closely 
associated with pitch-tone. A possible ex- 
planation may therefore be hazarded in the 
present case as follows: Chinanteco bears 
many evidences of having been a tonal mono- 
syllabic tongue for a long time. Perhaps 
Chinanteco represents the original language 
spread over the region of Oaxaca before the 
advent of the Zapotecos and other peoples. 
These conquerors would have seen their own 
tongues infected little by little by the 
prevalent phonetic structure. A levelling to 
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a monosyllabic structure most favourable to 
the subsequent development of an isolating 
technique would thus have been the first 
step. This first step may very well have been 
reached independently by Zapoteco, Maza- 
teco, Chocho, etc., with a good deal of rein- 
forcement by mutual interchange. 

The question of the temporal prefixes fits 
in very well with the foregoing assumptions. 
In Zapoteco and Chatino (two languages that 
have more in common semantically than the 
others) they give distinctly the impression 





of being remnants of an old disintegrating 
system deeply inbedded in the language. The 
idea of temporal prefixation has probably 
spread from Zapoteco to the other languages, 
but not finding as in the case of “‘animal” and 
“person” adequate semantemas in each 
language, the Zapotecan morphemas them- 
selves were borrowed, with a certain amount 
of modification but without a feeling for the 
irregularities and intricacies deeply imbedded 
in Zapoteco. 
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ALGONQUIANA PARERGA! 


By Truman MICHELSON 


1. So far as I know there is no Proto- 
Algonquian archetype that will satisfactorily 
account for the words for “spoon” in Cree 
(émihkwain, animate), Ojibwa (dmi‘kwan, 
inanimate), Fox (déme‘kwani, inanimate), and 
Menomini (émiskwan, inanimate). Yet I do 
not think any one will deny that these 
belong together. An archetype *dmehkwani 
will satisfy the requirements of Cree, Fox, 
and Ojibwa; an archetype *dmeckwani will 
satisfy the requirements of Cree and Meno- 
mini. Cheyenne hami' sk“ “spoon” also be- 
longs here, and lends support to the arche- 
type demanded by Menomini and Cree, 
though not absolutely decicisively: the 
change of & to a, the loss of terminal -nz, the 
change of @ to “ when final -ni is lost, the 
loss of postconsonantic w are regular enough; 
and although I have material to show the 
general history of hk and ¢k in Cheyenne, yet 
it so happens that in my collections I have 
nothing to show the history of hk under the 
precise conditions in ham’ sk. If the Ojibwa 
word were a very old loan-word from Cree 
(before the change of e to 7, the change of a 
to é, and before the shift from inanimate to 
animate), and the Fox word a very old 
Ojibwa loan-word (before the change of 
e to i, and the loss of final 1) *démeckwani 
would answer all requirements. Such a 
daring hypothesis is unprecedented in Ame- 
rican linguistics, but it is common know- 
ledge that such phenomena occur in Indo- 
European linguistics. Anyhow, there is at 
least one almost certain loan-word in Ojibwa 
from Cree (uctigwan, head), and to judgeform 
Watkins’ material some in Cree from Ojibwa. 

2. Cree kwésk-, Ojibwa kwd‘k-, Fox ku‘k- 
(all initial stems meaning “turn’’) present a 
decided phonetic difficulty. An archetype 





*kwaixk- will account for the Cree and 
Ojibwa stems; but this leaves the Fox stem 
unsolved, for postconsonantic wd is found in 
Fox, even though the examples I can recall 
have wa for u in accordance with Proto- 
Algonquian “change” of wé for u with only 
two exceptions. There is no other known 
example of Cree wé, Ojibwa wd corresponding 
to Fox wu. 

3. There is a “fancy” way of saying Fox 
me‘ci‘kii‘a “snapping turtle’, namely, me‘ci‘- 
kina‘kwa. Now me‘ci‘ké‘a is a perfectly good 
word and has Proto-Algonquian credentials, 
cf. Ojibwa mici‘kaé “snapping turtle.” I be- 
lieve the “fancy” way (me‘ci‘kind‘kwa) is 
to be thus explained: Cree miskinahk, 
Ojibwa mi‘kind‘k, Menomini mihkd' nah (all 
meaning “snapping turtle’) point to a 
Proto-Algonquian *mexkendhkwa; a Fox 
*me‘kena‘kwa would correspond to this; in 
Fox me‘ci‘kinad‘kwa we have a fusion of this 
and me‘ci‘kéi‘a. Such fusion are common 
enough in Indo-European languages, and it 
is simply extending the principle that there 
is anything novel in the suggested solution. 

4. I have pointed out from time to time 
that some Fox words beginning with a 
consonant have doubtlets beginning with 
initial a followed by the same consonant, 
though I do not know the rationale of this. 
I wish now to point out a case where other 
Algonquian languages have initial a- but not 
Fox: Fox némi- underneath; Fox némepyégi 
under the water, Ojibwa andmi- underneath, 
anamibing under the water, Cree ataémi- 
underneath, atémipéhk underneath the wa- 
ter, Menomini andmipik under the water, 
Natick ano’me within; etc. An archetype 
*obamepyadnki is the presumable source of 
anamibing, etc., but the final -hk of Cree 


1 Printed by courtesy of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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atamipehk is not certain (g?) though in- 
dicated by another derivative, afamihk; and 
Menomini andmipik terminally is not en- 
tirely satisfactory. Fox némepydgqi is regular, 
but lacks the initial a-. Cheyenne hotoma 
within (Petter) belongs here; for 6 regularly 
becomes t. The prototype may be *abdmenki 
(Cree atémthk). 

5. Mexican Kickapoo dwigi also, corres- 
ponds to Fox dyigi. The combination dui 
is unknown to Fox; and since it is impossible 
to formulate any shift whereby y appears 
now as y, now as w in Kickapoo, we must 
consider that Kickapoo dwigi is more primi- 
tive than Fox dyigi. As Proto-Algonquian @ 
appears as 7 in both Kickapoo and Fox 
(and in most Algonquian languages; Meno- 
mini forces us to assume @, not 7, as the 
Proto-Algonquian sound), the shift may be 
formulated: dwé becomes dyi in Fox. 

6. The word for “kettle” in Cree is askihk 
(pl. askihkwag), in Ojibwa a‘ki‘k (pl. a‘ki‘- 
kég), Menomini ahki’h (ahki’hkuh in the 
kettle, uta’ hkehkun her kettle), Fox a‘ku‘kwa 
(obviative a‘ku‘kini; ketaSku‘kunaén« our 
kettle, i. e., drum). The Proto-Algonguian 
archetype is hence very clearly *axkehkwa 
in spite of a hitherto unexplained apparent 
irregularity in the vocalism of Fox a‘ku‘kwa 
which I propose to elucidate now. In no Fox 
texts published does e occur before terminal 
-‘kwa when this represents Proto-Algonquian 
-hkwa. The shift may thus be formulated: 
e becomes u before -‘kwa when representing 
Proto-Algonquian -hkwa, but remains before 
-‘kwa when representing Proto-Algonquian 
-tkwa (Fox ame‘kwa, Ojibwa ami‘k, Cree 
amisk postulate Proto-Algonquian *amexkwe). 

7. Ojibwa kwiwiséns boy (so, over a dozen 
times in Jones’s Ojibwa Texts), corresponds 
to Fox kwiye‘sdi‘a boy, though they have 
different diminutive suffixes. (I regret to say 
a Fox variant kwiyusd‘a, etc. given by 
Jones can not be sustained, nor can his 
Kickapoo correspondent, as shown by inter- 
nal evidence, be relied upon.) With the 
assumed shift of original -éwe- to Fox -iye- 





all is in order. (Original é becomes 7 in both 
Ojibwa and Fox; original e becomes 7 in 
Ojibwa.) In support of this it may be pointed 
out that the combination -iwe- is lacking in 
Fox. And there are known parallels insofar 
as -é€wu- becomes -tyu- in Fox, and -éwo- 
becomes -7y6-. 

8. Trumbull, Natick Dictionary, Bull. 25, 
Bur. Amer. Ethn., p. 237, is rather worried 
because wehpamau he has sexual intercourse 
with her, and wehpumau, wehpimau he, she 
shares a meal, eats with him, her, are 
apparently the same word. Without doubt 
the two are distinct: observe Fox wi‘pimiwa 
and wi‘pumdwa respectively correspond to 
the two Natick words. 

9. Cree wihpéméw he, she sleeps with him, 
her, obviously corresponds to Fox wi‘pamé- 
wa, the primary meaning of which is the 
same. These point to- *wehpimédwa as the 
Proto-Algonquian archetype, but this is in 
violation of the rule laid down by Bloom- 
field, Language, vol. 1, pp. 150, 151 (*wét- 
+ *-péi- should yield *wéxpé-). Granting 
that the rule is correct, if Cree wihpém- were 
an early Ojibwa loan-word, the phonology 
would be impeccable, for Proto-Algonquian 
hp and zp fall together in Ojibwa, Fox, 
Menomini, and some other languages, and 
then an archetype *wéxpiméiwa would ac- 
count for the the Cree and Fox words; but 
normally *wéxpimiéiwa would yield Cree 
*wispéméw. In conclusion I cite Ojibwa 
wi‘pimat he lay with her, in Jones’s Ojibwa 
Texts, vol. II, p. 460, line 13. 

10. Bloomfield notes (Language, vol. 1, 
p. 151, 152) that in the absence of Cree forms 
it is not possible to be certain whether tk 
became Proto-Algonquian hk or xk, pre- 
ferring the last on the analogy of the change 
of tp to xp, according to his views. Part of 
this difficulty comes from the fact that in 
Cree the inanimate auxiliary -at- is largely 
or nearly entirely replaced by -an- (e. g., 
-nigwan [-nakwan in Bloomfield’s tran- 
scription] but Fox -ndgwatwi, Ojibwa -nagwad 
it looks like); and in this way the forms 
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would not occur. 
tipiska‘k, Lacombe’s tibiskdk we may infer a 
form *tipiskahk, meaning ‘tonight’? which 
comes from tipiskdéw it is night: in contrast 
with which observe Ojibwa tibi‘kad it is 
night. From tibi‘kad tibi‘ka‘k tonight, is 
derived in regular fashion: this is why the 
Ojibwa and Cree words for “‘tonight”’ differ in 
the quantity and quality of the last syllable. 

11. On p. 618 of the Fortieth Ann. Rept. 
Bur. Amer. Ethn., I gave some rules regard- 
ing the combinations of Fox stems ending in 
-at- with various morphological elements, 
and stated that the same or similar rules 
occur in several Algonquian languages which 
has since been confirmed by Bloomfield. To 
these rules I can now add that in Fox when 
juxtaposition with -gwdni would occur, we 
have -atugwéint, and from Baraga’s Ojibwa 
material either the same or similar state of 
affairs occurs (-adogwen, i. e., presumably 
-adugwin ). 

12. Ojibwa négi- stop, desist (and the 
Algonkin correspondent) clearly corresponds 
to Cree and Fox nagi- halt, but the phonology 
is not impeccable. All is in order if we 
assume that the vocalism of nédgi- is due to 
the analogy of péni- cease, which is so 
widely spread in Algonquian languages 
including all those discussed in this con- 
nection. 

13. Bloomfield, Language, vol. 1, p. 152, 
states he can cite but one example postulat- 
ing Proto-Algonquian ¢k. I can add one more, 
namely, Fox nd‘ckwa-, Ojibwa néckwa-, Cree 
nohkwa-, all meaning “‘lick’’. 

14. Algonquian cp. Bloomfield, Language, 
vol. 1, p. 150 gives but a single example 
proving Algonquian cp. The following are 
three more examples: Cree kispin, Ojibwa 
kicpin, Menomini ki’spin (and variants), 
Fox ki‘pene (“if however, etc.”), Cree 
kespoo he has eaten fo satiety (from 
Watkins ; kispéw probably), Fox nemenwiki‘- 
puttce I have a delightfully filled belly 
(menwi- delightful; -‘tcd- [possibly -e%tcd-] 
belly, which becomes, -*tce terminally before 


But from Watkins’s | 





consonants); Cree kespinutumowiéio he ob- 
tains it for him (from Watkins; kispinata- 
mawew presumably), kispinatew il le gagne 
(from Lacombe; kispinatéw), Algonquin 
kicpinxe buy him (restored from Cuogq), 
Ojibwa nifigicpinana I buy him, her (restored 
from Baraga). Delaware gispuin to be satis- 
fied, to have eaten enough (from Brinton) 
clearly belongs with the second example, but 
the form and phonetics are uncertain. 

15. Cree instrumental particles. Rarely 
Cree stems have an instrumental particle 
-st- with both animate and inanimate objects 
which is in sharp contradiction to ordinary 
Algonquian usage. The explanation is that 
Algonquian 6 and *t merge into Cree st, 
thereby creating the false impression of 
uniformity. The Menomini correspondents 
(and, to a lesser extent, the Ojibwa and Fox 
ones) bring this out very clearly. A similar 
case is where Cree has -t- for an instrumental 
particle with both animate and inanimate 
object. The merging of 6 and ¢ into ¢ account 
for it. Menomini, Ojibwa, and Fox prove this. 

16. Fox ni‘si- motion downwards has very 
obvious cognates in Algonkin and Ojibwa, as 
can be seen from the works of Cuog and 
Baraga. Connection with Cree nihtci down 
(and nihtci-) is plausible, but such an 
equation does not conform to any known 
phonetic shifts. The object of this note is to 
suggest an explanation for the anomalous 
situation. Cree nihtinéw, nihtinam he lowers 
him, he lowers it, respectively, correspond 
to Fox ni‘seniiwa, ni‘senemwa; these pre- 
suppose as archetypes *néhbeniwa, *né- 
hbenamwa. Now Cree stems ending in ht 
(from Proto-Algonquian *ht and *nt) have 
doublets in hici (from both Proto-Algon- 
quian *hici and *ntci; in accordance with 
the principles enunciated by me years ago, 
and more recently elaborated by Bloom- 
field). Thus pihtinem he puts it in (from 
*pentenumwa«), pihtci (and pihtci-) within 
(from *péntci). If we recall that Proto- 
Algonquian *h@ becomes ft in Cree, thus 
merging with ht from *ht and *nt, a solution 
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is at hand: Cree has analogically produced 
nihtci. As pihict is to pihtinam (etc.) so 
nihtci was made to match nihtinem (etc.). 
Fox ni‘si- naturally comes from *néhir-; 
the Algonkin and Ojibwa words and forms 
fall in line without difficulty. New-formations 
as the result of fusions of distinct sounds 
are common enough in Indo-European. 
[An example is midhdé of the Atharva-Veda 
beside mugdha of the Rig-Veda, both being 
the past-participles of muh be crazed, the 
latter of which alone is etymologically 
justified. As is known, Vedic and Sanskrit h 
come from more than one Indo-European 
source; hence the confusion in derivatives 
of muh, owing to analogy.| The novelty con- 
sists in applying the principle to an American 
Indian language. 

17. The examples proving Proto-Algon- 
quian 76 that have been thus far given are so 
few in number that any new example will be 
welcome, namely, Menomini ind@nam-, Cree 
itastem-, Fox ina‘sam-, all meaning ‘‘facing”’, 
which require a Proto-Algonquian arche- 
type *6a@0am-. 

18. Cree utisisin “‘il est couché la face 
contre terre” and Cree utihiepiw “il est 
assis la face tournée vers la terre’ obviously 
etymologically belong together. The posterior 
portions of both have been elucidated years, 
but the anterior portions of both have not 
been cleared up, though they follow known 
phonetic shifts. The ht of utihtapiw shows 
that the first st of wtisisin comes from *hei; 
this is in accordance with general knowledge 
and does not have to be proved here. There- 
fore we can confidently assert the posterior 
portion of utisisin to be *-hcihcinwa«. This 
step again presupposes knowledge of what 
has already been proved. The first ¢ of both 
words must go back to original e or 1, noti. 
The posterior portion of utihtapiw comes 
from apiwa as any one can see. But Cree ¢ 
can come from *¢ or *@ ; and Cree At can come 
from *ht, *hO, *nt, *nO. In the present 
instance derivation of ht from *nt is barred 
by the Cree variation ht, si: for instead of si 





we would have Cree *hici. For similar reasons 
ht in the present case can not come from *ht. 
We are forced back on either *h6 or *n6. 
But *n@ is so utterly rare that we may 
probably safely dismiss it. If correct, it 
would demand *-ncihcinwa, instead of 
*-heihcinw« given above, for *6 shifts to *c 
before 1. Owing to the merging of several 
sounds into Menomini hn and n, this is one 
of the cases in which we need at least the 
combined evidence of Cree, Menomini, Fox, 
and Ojibwa to determine the Proto-Algon- 
quian archetypes, which evidence we as yet 
do not possess. 

19. Cree utihtéw he reaches him, comes to 
him, and Ojibwa nindudisé I come to him, 
come basally from Proto-Algonquian *uteh6-. 
It is well-known that in Proto-Algonquian 
*h§ before *i becomes *hc; it is also well- 
known that *he becomes c in Ojibwa. So it is 
that Ojibwa nindudiciwé I arrive, comes 
from *netutehciwd;: *utehci comes from earlier 
*utehO + *1. Ojibwa nindudisi‘kagun it comes 
to me, reaches me, nindudisibuma I arrive 
to the point or moment of seeing him, Cree 
utisapaméw “il parvient jusqu’a le voir” 
clearly belong etymologically with the group 
under discussion. It will be recalled that in 
both Cree and Ojibwa Proto-Algonquian 
*hs appears as s. We may therefore infer 
Proto-Algonquian *utehs. It will be easier 
to follow the argumentation if it is remember- 
ed that in both Cree and Ojibwa, Proto- 
Algonquian *e, *i, « merge into 7; it is 
possible to determine the underlying vowel 
on the basis of these two languages alone 
only by the occasional phonetic effect, and 
by certain principles underlying Algonquian 
languages as a whole: which will not be 
often; for the most part the help of Fox and 
Menomini is neccessary to establish the 
underlying Proto-Algonquian sound. For- 
tunately in the cases under discussion the 
assistance of neither Fox nor Menomini is 
absolutely necessary, though had we known 
correspondents in these languages, the whole 
case would be simplified, especially as *h is 
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retained before a sibilant in Menomini and n 
(earlier *0). Let us now return to Ojibwa 
nindudisi‘kagun it comes to me, it reaches 
me. The combination -i‘ka- goes back to 
Proto-Algonquian -*ehka-; this in turn goes 
back to an earlier *-ehkaw- as I have shown 
years ago. Let us go back now to Cree 
utisapaméw: this represents Proto-Algon- 
quian *utehsipamiiw«. Ojibwa nindusisaba- 
m& goes back to Proto-Algonquian *netw- 
tehsdapmaiwa. How now are we to unite 
*ytehO-, *utehci- with *utehs-? Observe that 
in the words under discussion *utehs- only 
occurs in such positions as *¢f becomes *s 
(which last was proved by Bloomfield years 
ago). I therefore believe everything can be 
harmonized if ‘‘Bloomfield’s law” is extended 
to include Proto-Algonquian *@ in addition 
to *t. [Ojibwa nindudi‘tan I come to it, 
reach it, is not germane to our discussion; 
but it may be stated that the instrumental 
particle *ht requiring an inanimate object 
“goes” with *h@ requiring an animate one. 
Cree utisipxméw he sees him in the distance, 
is a homonym of Cree utisipaméw discussed 
in this paper, and historically has nothing 
to do with it: owing to the merging of 
originally distinct sounds we get a false 
impression; cf. Fox ate‘tct far off. This will 
be treated elsewhere.] As can be seen from 
Cuog, Algonkin has correspondents to the 
words under discussion, and some others 
which belong here, but only one which is 
important in supporting the argumentation 
given above, namely, otic ‘“‘aborde-le’”’ (pre- 
sumably, phonetically initially uw) which 
comes from Proto-Algonquian *utehci, as 
shown by general Algonquian linguistic 
principles. Owing to the fact *26 and *hs 
merge into s in both Algonkin and Ojibwa, 
Menomini or Cree correspondents must usu 
ally be known before the Proto-Algonquian 
archetype can be set up (Fox is unavailing, 
because *hO and *hs merge into ‘s). Hence 
some of the Algonkin words (and one Ojibwa 
correspondent) would be dubious of inter- 
pretation were it not for the Cree words 





quoted above. In view of these we may 
confidently assert that Algonkin nindotisik 
“il arrive chez moi” comes from a Proto- 
Algonquian archetype *netutehbekwa, and 
that the s in nindotisigon comes from *h6, 
and not from *hs. Algonkin nindotitenima 
and nindotitenindan, though grouped by 


Cuoq with otic, do not belong here and are 


ultimately connected with different Fox, 
etc. stems. The other Algonkin words are not 
discussed here because the space needed is 
incommensurate with their value. — Cree 
utéyiméw “‘il désire son arrivée” comes from 
*utilemiwa, and so is cognate with the 
words under discussion, but lacks the “‘post- 
verbal extensions” of which I have spoken on 
other occasions, and very properly has the 
instrumental particle “going” with *-éle-. 

20. Fox atetci far off, presents some 
especial points of interest. First it should 
be stated that the variations given on p. 772 
of Bull. 40, BAE., pt. 1, are without justi- 
fication. The problem is, how is «te‘tci to be 
connected with Cree utisipaméw “‘he, she, 
sees him, her, them (an.) in the distance’’. 
The Cree word presents no difficulties in the 
posterior part (-@pa- to see, transitive; etc.). 
However wtis- is not very clear from a 
cursory view. If we start with Pre-Algonquian 
*ytet, a solution is at hand. For in Proto- 
Algonquian *ute’t inevitably would become 
*ute’s before medial *apa, in accordance 
with the rule discovered by Bloomfield. By 
regular phonetic shifts *wte’s becomes utis 
in Cree. Now in accordance with the prin- 
ciples established by me several years ago, 
*utet would have a doublet *ute’tci from 
which Fox «ate‘tci is doubtlessly derived, 
but some explanation is due. Initial wu 
becomes « in Fox under unknown cir- 
cumstances: Fox «‘sdimi, Cree usaimi too 
much; Fox «‘sdwi-, Cree usdwi- yellow; Fox 
a‘kani, Cree uskan bone; Fox «‘ci-, Cree 
usi- make; etc. Presumably vocalic assimila- 
tion and the character of the following 
consonant(s) determine the shift: at any rate 
the shift does not take place before Fox ¢ 
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from *nt, ‘s from *ns, p from *mp, g from 
*k, m from *m. In much the same way 
original initial 1 becomes « in Fox under 
conditions not as yet determined. It may be 
added that ’tc regularly becomes ‘ec in Fox. 
As the glottal stop is retained in Menomini 
before a sibilant and tc, it is a pity the 
corresponding words in that language are 
not known, for the whole affair would then 
be very simple. — An objector may ask 
why I do not start with *uéeht- instead of 
*utet, and operate with a variation *utehtci, 
*utehs. The answer is that though *¢ shifts 
to *s under the conditions formulated by 
Bloomfield (and Cree utisaipxméw fullfils 
them), the fact is that there are no known 
cases where *hé shifts to *hs, while the shift 
of *’¢ to *’s is amply documented. I admit, 
of course, that without these considerations 
it would be impossible to set up the Proto- 
Algonquian archetypes: for *hs and *s 
merge into s in Cree; and *hic and *’tc merge 
into ‘tc in Fox. In any case Fox ‘tc of ate‘tct 
force us to consider the s of Cree utisipxméw 
as standing for *’s or *hs, and not for *s 
(or for that matter, *ns, *c, *c, *he, *nc; 
all of which merge into Cree s). 

21. Algonkin and Ojibwa nagu-. Ita ppears 
from the works of Cuoq and Baraga that 
naigu- appearance must be classified as an 
initial stem in both Algonkin and Ojibwa, 
whereas the correspondents in at any rate 
many Algonquian languages are secondary 
stems. This contraverts the opinion that I 
have given several times orally (and possibly 
in print, though if so, I can not lay my hands 
on the passage) that Algonquian languages 
agree among themselves inclassifying cognate 
stems as initial or non-initial. There is, 
I believe, a plausible explanation for our 
apparent deviation. Cree has an initial stem 
nogu- appearance, and a secondary stem 
-naigu- appearance. We may suppose that 
in Algonkin and Ojibwa -ndgu- was extended 
in scope owing to the similarity of the stems, 
and wiped out *négu-, and thus became 
nagu-. [The Cree stems are written ndéku 





noku, nakoo, nookoo by Lacombe and Watkins 
respectively. I do not know whether they 
occur in Bloomfield’s texts.] 

22. Fox tepd-, Menomini tapd-. Very 
obviously Fox tepa- be fond of (with the 
instrumental particles -n- -t-) and Menomini 
tapa- love (e. g., nikés-tapa’naw I loved her, 
on p. 124 of Bloomfield’s Menomini Texts) 
are cognate, and there is ample evidence to 
show that both are properly recorded. Yet 
the vocalism (e, a) defies known phonetic 
shifts. An easy solution is at hand. In Proto- 
Algonquian “change” (no matter how this 
“change” is to be explained) in the vocalism 
was regular in the participial; the “change” 
for both e and « was d, as shown by the 
collective evidence of Algonquian languages. 
So a participial *tépanatxe the one whom 
thou lovest (Fox tépainatx), per se could 
come from either *tepa- or *tapd-. I have not 
evidence enough to prove rigorously which 
actually is the Proto-Algonquian archetype. 
For our purposes it is not vital. To harmonize 
the Fox and Menomini forms all we need do 
is to assume that tepd- or tapd- was transfer- 
red into the wrong ablaut series, because in 
the participial *tapa- could come from *tepa- 
or *tapa-. The analogy of other stems show- 
ing the alternation d, « or d, e was the altering 
factor. Such transfers are common enough 
in Indo-European languages; the novelty 
consists solely in applying the principle to an 
American Indian language. Well-known ex- 
amples are Old English slincan, English slink 
(shown by Old High German slihhan), Old 
High German gidihan ‘gedeihen’ (shown by 
Old English gedungen, etc.), Sanskrit toldyati 
‘lift, weigh’ (cf. tula’ ‘a balance’, ‘weighing’; 
Greek téA%¢ establishes that ‘éléyati is un- 
original). 

23. An unusual reduplication in Fox. In my 
unpublished Fox texts I find dina‘ind*ic* 
he was continually telling him. This is a 
reduplication of d‘ind*tc**. Observe that not 
only the stem but also the instrumental 
particle and the objective pronoun are 
reduplicated. 
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NOTES ON THE TLAPPANECAN LANGUAGE OF GUERRERO}. 
By Pav Rapin. 


Introduction. 


The following data were obtained from 
three students, aged respectively fifteen, 
twenty-two and twenty-eight, studying at 
the Casa Indigena in Mexico City. The first 
two came from the pueblo of Azoyu and the 
second from the pueblo of Iliatengo, both in 
Guerrero, Mexico. 

Until the work of W. Lehmann?, Tlappanec 
or Tlappaneca-Yopi, as he calls it, was 
regarded as unrelated to any other American 
Indian language. But even with the very 
inadequate data at his disposal — a voca- 
bulary published by N. Leon* — Lehmann 
succeeded in demonstrating quite clearly 
that Tlappanec was closely related to the 
Subtiaba language of Nicaragua. The material 
presented in the following pages not only 
confirms Lehmann’s finding but indicates 
that Tlappanec is far more closely relates to 
Subtiaba than even he suspected, that both 
are, in fact, subdialects of one and the same 
language. 

Tlappanec-Yopi is spoken today in two 
separated areas, a smaller region in the 
tierra caliente west of the Papagallo river in 
Guerrero, approximately a day’s journey 
from Acapulco, and a larger region, in the 
mountains southeast of the Papagallo river 
and situated on the boundary between the 
states of Guerrero and Oaxaca. The former 
people living in but one village Azoyu, call 


1 The editor apologizes for possible errors in 
Dr. Radin’s paper. The author has read one proof 
but it has been impossible to get him to read the 
page proof. 

2 Die Sprachen Central Amerikas, Berlin, 1920. 
The part relating to Tlappaneca-Yopi is to be 
found in Vol II, pp. 969—973. The Subtiaba forms 
are given on pp. 919—968. 

3 Anales del Museo Nacional de Arqueologia y 
Etnologia de México. 1912, Apendix to Vol ITI, 
pp. LVII—LVIII. 








their language Tlappaneca whereas the latter 
occupying a number of villages in the 
mountains and apparently one village, Ilia- 
tengo, in the tierra caliente, call their language 
Tlappaneco. The differences between these 
two dialects are quite marked and it seems 
more than likely that they differ from one 
another far more markedly than either one 
of them does from Subtiaba. (Unless other- 
wise indicated, the forms in this sketch are 
from Tlappaneca. Forms marked (Tlo.) are 
from Tlappaneco.) 

The following sketch does not claim to be 
more than an annotated vocabulary. The 
time at my disposal in Mexico was very short 
and the language is an exceedingly difficult 
one phonetically and morphologically. 

In quoting the Subtiaba forms I have 
changed Lehmann’s orthography to make it 
correspond to current Americanist usage. 


Phonetics 


Tlappanec has the following phonemes: 
Consonants: b, p, mb; d, t, nd; g, k, ng; dj, 
te, ndj; j;¢; r; 1; m,(m); n, (0); 9, (9), 8, t8; 
Ch,. 

mb, nd, yg, ndj are the nasalized forms of 
b, d, g and dj respectively. 

his a laryngeal breath. 

‘seems to be distinct from h. 

Vowels: a; ¢ (e); 7% (t); 0 (2); u (v) (and 
their nasalized forms.) 

There are four tonal registers': middle, 
high, low and very low. The fourth register 
is only found terminally but it is of functional 
significance, often being the only distinguish- 
ing feature between the plural and the singular. 
In all there are ten tone forms the four 


> 


1 I do not mark the middle tone. ’ indicates 
high tone, ‘ indicates low, “ very low, * high to 
low, Y low to high, ” middle to high, * middle to 
low, * high to middle, * low to middle. 
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mentioned above and the combinations of 
the first three registers (middle-high, middle- 
low; high-middle, high-low; low-middle, low- 
high). 

Although my material is hardly adequate 
for any definite conclusions it is fairly clear 
that certain tone patterns occur in both verb 
and noun, particularly in the singular. Of 
these the most important seem to be the 
following: 

1. High-high-low (1 sing., 2 sing., 3 sing.) 

2. Middle-middle-low (1 sing., 2 sing., 

3 sing.) 

3. Low-low-low (1 sing., 2 sing., 3 sing.) 

There are however numerous exceptions 
as the vocabulary will clearly show. 


The Verb-Stem. 


The Tlappanec verb falls into two well 
marked divisions, those that affix pronominal 
elements in the singular and those that do not. 
In the first group certain irregularities have 
arisen owing to the fusion of the terminal 
vowel of the stem with the pronominal 
affixes of the first and second singular. 
Many of the verbs belonging to this class are 
definitely static-neuter in meaning. Con- 
trasted with these verbs we find another 
class that show no change of terminal vowel, 
barring the fixed rule that the vowel of the 
third person must always end on a low tone. 
All these verbs take a second singular in 
ta- (ra-, nda-). This ra- is unquestionably 
the subjective form of the second singular 
because it regularly reappears in such forms 
as thou-me and disappears in such forms as 
I-thee and he-thee. Since the endings for 
the first and second singular of the first class 
of verbs are practically identical with the 
first and second singular of the possessive 
affixes used with nouns and are also found 
as the objective forms of the first and second 
singular of the subject-object conjugation, 
we can justifiably postulate two distinct 
sets of pronouns, a subjective series found 
only in the second person of active-transitive 





verbs and an objective series used as the 
subject of static-neuter verbs and the object 
of active-transitive ones. 

Traces of this fundamental division of 
verbs are to be found in Subtiaba as well; 
e.g. What are you doing? ma-na da-ni? 
What did you say? mu-na ika na-da-ta? In 
fact many of Lehmann’s imperative forms 
probably contain this da- and he himself was 
somewhat puzzled by the occurrence of -da- 
after the prefix for the present tense?. 

The active-transitive verbs fall into the 
following groups: 

(1) Those in -a. All three tone patterns are 
found. Examples follow: 
to heal mdnitdn-a, mdtanitan-a, manitdn-d 
to look for ndi?’iyd, niPiy@, nd?iyd 
to kill maciya‘, mataciya‘, maci-ya‘ 


(2) Those in -¢ (c). The tone patterns are 


with few exceptions, the same as those in (1). 


Examples follow: 

to lift nakic-i, natakici, nakict 

to scratch man*quf’, natdn*quf?, man dw} 
to do nani, natant, nani 

to dig mandi-, matandi-, mandi 


(3) Those in -o (9). The tone patterns are 
high-high-low and low-low-low. Only a few 
verbs of this type exist. Examples follow: 
to gather nang? émb?,, natag? émb? , nange ém- 

b3-lé 
to join mayngé?mbs, matagé?’mbs, naygé?mbd-lé 
to know nanin?’, natatsi-n?, nanv?ny 
to count maygicn?, marden), maygucny 


(4) Those in -w (v). The tone patterns are 
the same as in (3). Only a few verbs belong 
to this class. Examples follow: 
to shake mdprig’’, nataprig’’, maparigd-lé 
to bury mddw*, mdtadw, ma-di-lé 
to tread méhiigadd, matahigadd, mahngady 


With these must also be included the 
following groups that change their terminal 
vowel in the third person. 


1 Ibid. p. 939. 
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(5) -a, -a, -e. All three tone patterns are 
found. This is one of the commonest groups 
in the whole language. Examples follow: 
to lose ninipdtiga, nitsapdtiga, ninipatige 
to enclose mats?’ yd, natats?’ na, nitsd’ ¢* 
to pretend ninikwé-nt-a, natanikwé-nt-a, 

ninikwé-nté‘ 
to soften nagiwabd@, natagiwabd@, nagi-wab: 
to wash md:‘n¥a, mard:“‘n%a, na-“né 
to jump natsiga’, natatsigd’, matsige 
to give nac-nd@’, narac-nd@’, nac-né 


(6) -uw, -w, -¢. All three tone patterns are 
found. This is a very small group. Examples 
follow: 


to cut wood maru‘ta‘, matrutas, maru‘ti< 

to pour mac-ndrigu, matac-ndrigu, mac-ndrig- 
wi 

to sleep nd-gw, na-nwv, na-gwi< 

to stand nawahi,, manyahi, magwihi 

to work matsitu‘, mdtatsutu‘, ndtatsu‘ti-‘ 


In the static-neuter verbs the prevailing 
formulas for the three persons are -9, -a, -2; 
-V, -d, -v; -u, -a, -u. No particular tonal 
patterns can be said to predominate. In 
addition to the three main patterns numerous 
secondary ones occur. Examples follow: 
to rest mandana-k3‘, mandana-ka@, manda- 
nak 

to dig mamb?’, mamba@, mambs‘ 

to finish mani gdmbo, méatsigamba?, mani- 
ga-mbs 

to die makdn¥o’, makén’a’?, makén’e? 

to be dirty ku-b9-‘, ki-bd-‘, ki-ba? 

to believe nanem-bs‘, nanem:-ba@, nanem:b»” 

to be n¥ahy, n”ahwa?, nvahy 

to fall marukv, maratkw, mard‘ka‘ 

to cross man}‘ngo, mand‘yngwa®, mangngd 

to be cold nakardmu, nakaréma@, nakarémw 

to be ashamed na‘ti-yw, na‘ti-ya, nati-yw 

to amuse oneself mamak:o, mamak-wd@, ma- 
mak: 

to get angry makiéno, makiéna, maki-na 

to fear nacwwW, naci-wd’, naci-y 

to swallow mda-ga‘ngo, migt‘ng@, ma-ga‘ng? 

to sweat ma‘wigy, ma‘wigg, na‘wigd? 

to be happy n-a-djw™, n-a-djv, n-a-dju 


There are a number of apparently active- 
transitive verbs that take both ta- (ra-) 








and what looks like the -a suffix. This -a is, 
however, the original vowel of the stem as 
the other forms clearly show. For example: 
matangé nga you mix; muygé-nga‘ they mix 
marasinga you show; musingd they show 
mataci-ma you pull by rope; maci-mad they 
pull by rope 
matagay-@ you run; dtagayd run! 


Verbal Prefixes. 


Tlappanec has a fairly large number of 
prefixes the meaning of which is not, in 
every case, quite clear to me as yet. They 
are all either tense-modal or aspectual in 
meaning with the single exception of 224 
singular ta-(ra-, nda-). 

1. ma- indefinite present. Extensively used. 

ma-nd@da I ask; mdni* I do 

2. da-, dv- indefinite present. Used with only 

a small number of verbs 
diydlecs he breathes; dahi 
daiydr@a‘ I embrace 


I boil; 


The other verbs belonging to this group 
are — to grow, be hot, know, look for, miss, 
be necessary, receive, see, wake up, live 


3. na- durative present. Extensively used. 
nakaraému it is cold; nakic-i I lift 
4.ba- momentaneous present. Used only 

with da- verbs (Cf. 2) 
baiydlaco I am breathing; bahi I am 
boiling 
5. ni- perfective durative 
nitsamé-go I bent it; nikita‘ I bit it 
6. ma-ga- to be about to. This is simply the 
verb to go 
magamuha I will wet myself; magdmat-6 
I will open 
7. ntka- was about to. This is simply the 
perfective of to go 
nikamaha I was about to wet; nikamat:o 
I was about to wet 
8. -k-, -g- hardly. Only two examples were 
obtained 
macgs’diyga I hardly push (macs dyga 
I push) 
mackida‘ I hardly put (macida I put) 
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9. -ra-, -r’- transitive. Its transitive force 
comes out in certain forms clearly. 
In other cases its precise meaning is 
not always clear 

ma-ru-tus I cut wood (niti it was cut) 

ma-ra-ka‘mé 1 stick it (ma‘kd‘md I 
stick) 

ni-ra-maha I wet it (nimahe you are 
wet) 

na-ra-ygd 1 carry it (magoygs) 

ma-ra-k@uy I hide it (mak‘@w?) 

10. g°-, -g°- intransitive. Only a few clear-cut 

cases were found. In many cases it 
may however be surmized 

ga‘nv? to be full (m-a‘ni he fills) ; nando- 
g-d-yo I wish to see (ndayo I see) 

na-g-rigu (Tlo.) I walk (na-rigu I went 
down, I lower ?) 

ma-g-wihi he stands (mawdhi I stand) 

nd-nga-nu“le he arrives (mu-naa‘lé 
they arrive) 

ma-yga-t” he goes down (mu-wati? 
they go down) 

mia-ga-‘ng? I swallow (mu-wa‘ygw they 
swallow) 

11. -tsi-, -ise-, -tsa- causative, transitive 

ma-tse-ga I heat it (mi-‘ka hot; naka 
it is burning) 

na-tsa-mé-ga I bend it (namé-ga I bend) 

ma-tsa-minyu you frighten me (ma- 
minya® you are frightened 


na-ts-iwi I bathe bim (m-yhwa I bathe | 
| 


12. -pa- causative, transitive 
ma-pa-miga 1 break it (ni‘-migd@ it is 
broken) 
nini-pa-tiga I lost it (ninda-tiga he is 
lost) 
13. -tsi- negative. Used only in the negative 
conjugation 
tsi-yt I do not wish 
n-tsi-gihwa I do not sell 
n-tsi-ciya I do not kill 
14. -n-, -y-, -ni- meaning not clear 
ma--n-d@d I ask (md--ta-da’d‘ you ask) 
na-»-gongs 1 carry (ma-gongd I carry) 
ma-y-gogo I close (ma-ksgo I close) 


na-y-geémbs I gather (na-ta-g?émb? | 


you gather) 
na-ni-nyY I know (na-ta-tsi--ny you 
know) 
15. . Meaning not clear. This is possibly only 
a variant of -n- 





ma-regwa I close (maroga I close) 

magucw I lift oneself (nakic-i I lift) 
Imperative singular 

d-tagay@ run! 

a-tsu eat! 

d-yv drink! 

d-hyw go! 

a-tabia cry! 


16. a- 


Stem Composition. 


Although my data are rather scanty it 
seems fairly clear that stem composition is 
rather important. A few examples follow. 

I. Verb + verb. 

1. -ndo- to wish 
na-ndo-gdyo I wish to see (nddéyo I see) 
na-ndo-romata I wish to open (ma-mdté 
I open) 
na-ndo-giki I wish to eat (m-i-ku I eat) 
2. -ka- to go (Cf. also p. 47, No. 6) 
ma-ka-kdiyo? I carry (kdéya I load) 


II. Verb + noun or adjective. Either the — 


noun is regarded as a predicate or as instru- 
mental affix. 


1. méni to do. This is very extensively used 
with adjectives 
minibvaa he makes large, augments 
(baa large) 
miniki:b@ he makes dirty (kubd dirt) 
mini mani he fills (gé‘ni full) 
2. migt I sit 
migimah@ I feel well (mah@ well) 
3. ma‘ygay I cough 
mangaydapu 1 cough (dpu my throat, 
neck) 
4. ni‘y"? side 
nabani-‘y¥? I move with my side 
5. &-djo head 
-‘nabq-idj? I move with my head 
6. ny@W hand 
nabényéw I move with my hand 


Verbal Suffixes. 


Tlappanec possesses only a limited number 
of suffixes. The most important are the 
personal pronominal (Cf. pp. 53, 54) the de- 
monstrative, reflexive, reciprocal, the instru- 


yaa 





vill 


roat, 
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mental and the plural (Cf. Formation of 
plural p. 52). 
1. -lé, -la. Used as emphatic with certain 
verbs only 
nangani--lé he arrives 
natsi-ka--lé he burns 
madije-lv” I bury thee 
nangé émb3-lé he gathers 
2. -ma, -mare reflexive 
ninga-me‘’-mare he climbed up (himself) 
mapati-ma 1 strike, collide 
ning@? wv -ma he pitied himself 
mandja‘-ma 1 grumble 
3. -me‘ne, -mina reciprocal, reflexive 
nundadi-méné they fight them 
na‘mangayi-méné they move them 
néda ‘-mind-lia you (plural) pull it out 
natsi‘ti-méné they prick him 
4. -‘ma, -‘me, -‘mo -mia, -me. With, accom- 
paniment 
maga-‘ma I go with you; magd@-‘m? I go 
with him 
midja-“m} you go with me 
bu‘-mia-lire we eat with you (pl.) 
naki‘-mé-ka I eat with him 


Formation of third Singular. 


The third singular is characterized by 
having the low tone — occasionally the 
extra-low tone — on the final vowel. As we 
have seen on p. 46 — the terminal vowel of the 
stem frequently changes to -é, -i, -wi. In a 
few instances it changes to -a. The third 
singular is further characterized by the loss 
of terminal glottal stop and the occasional 
nasalization of final vowel. 


1. Change of terminal stem vowel to -a 
mawi-iy? he extinguishes (matatsi-yi 
you extinguish) 
makari-ya he escapes (makrinyg I 
escape; mukeriny? they escape) 
nandati-ga he disappears (nandatigy I 
disappear; nundatig} they disappear) 
2. Loss of terminal glottal stop 
mandjav5 he calls (mandj@> I call) 
man$‘ngd he crosses (man$‘yg2 I cross) 
mémbd‘ he digs (mamb? I dig) 
makidi he erases (makidi 1 erase) 





3. Nasalization of final vowel 
ninigw he likes (nanigw I like) 
matss-é- he nails (matsdd@ I nail) 


Formation of Third Plural. 


The third plural is characterized by the 
almost invariable change of the vowel of the 
tense prefixes ma-, na-, da-, ba- to -u- or -o- 
and by the low or extra low tone on the final 
vowel. There are however a number of other 
traits that are frequently found. Just as in 
the third singular the terminal vowel of the 
stem changes to -e, -i, -wi, -a and terminal 
vowels are nasalized. This latter process is 
quite frequent in the plural! and is com- 
monly associated with verbs in -w or -9. 
As we shall see later (cf. 53) this is the regular 
method for forming the third plural possess- 
ives of nouns. 


1. Change of terminal vowel to -«: 

muré?ny® they answer (maré’nya I 
answer) 

nunda@ & they ask (ma-ndd@4a I ask) 

muipamé-gé they break (mapamiga I 
break) 

2. Change of terminal vowel to -a: 
mutsamé-ga‘ they bend (namé-go I bend) 
ndiya< they know (dd‘yo I know) 
min? yw they leave (ndni?y"? I leave) 

3. Change of terminal vowel to -i 
muki-ent they get angry (makiena I get 

angry) 
nongi-di‘ they begin (mangi’dv I begin) 
mondi-y? they blow (mandi-yo’ I blow) 

4, Dissimilation of terminal -u, -9 to -wi? 
murikwi they change (mariki I change) 
morigwi< they cut fruit (marigi I cut 

fruit) 
mure‘kwi‘ they fall (maru‘ky I fall) 


1 The nasalization of terminal vowel in the 
third singular is probably related to the frequent 
nasalization of terminal vowel found in the 
transitive conjugation. 

2 This is also found in other persons however. 
Cf. e. g. matarikwi you change and marggwa 
I close, murogwa they close. Clearly something 
else is involved here beside dissimilation of -u, -o 
to -wi. 
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5. Nasalization of final -w, -2. Found pre- 
vailingly with static-neuter verbs 
mamakw they amuse themselves 
nanimby they believe 
man$‘ng> they cross 
mukdn"V they die 
6. Infixation of -n- 
nutynywW they are ashamed (na‘ti-yiW 
he is ashamed) 
mogokinyw they lift (mage-kay?’ he 
lifts) 
-ndanyw they are necessary (nddyo’ he 
is necessary) 
mawqnhwi they stand (mawdéhi I stand) 
niniba-hnyut they wake up (nanibahyu 
he wakes up) 
7. Complete change of stem. This holds for 
all persons of the plural 
muhné they bathe (mihwé< he bathes) 
wan? they are big (wahw# I am big) 
ninv they sleep (nd-gwi‘ he sleeps) 
nipii-tée® they bit (nikiita‘ I bit) 
muptcpé they chew (mikic-pé he chews) 
napoets; they eat (mikwi‘ he eats) 
mupitcuw they kiss (mikwitcitv he kisses) 
niwé* they come (neké< he comes) 
pps: al they swallow (ma’gd‘#go he 
swallows) 
mawicy they urinate (mamicw he urina- 
tes) 
nak hw%-‘ they go (ndctd-‘ he goes) 
maki they are small (tahwi? I am small) 
nd-ywd they drink (nd-ya he drinks) 
numoygdy) they swing (napdé‘yg@i he 
swings) 
nundati they kill (maci-ya‘ he kills) 


Formation of dual. 


According to the older one of my two 
Tlappaneca informants the verb has both a 
dual and a plural, expressed by differences in 
the tone of the final vowel. The younger of 
my two informants did not apparently know 
these dual forms and was inclined to deny 
their existence. I obtained the following 
examples all in connection with a text. 


1 In a few cases like to bathe, to bite and to 
drink, the second singular shows the same irregula- 
rity as the plural. 





magé he goes; mégd they (two) go; még5 
they go 

nackw?vyge he pushes; nacki ung? they 
(two) push; nucki?vyg? they push 

naté he speaks; nuté they (two) speak; 
nit? they speak 

nadya he drinks; ni‘wa they 


(two) 
drink ; né‘ygwa they drink 


Irregular Verbs. 


A large number of verbs are irregular 
either in the second singular or in all persons 
of the singular. 


1. Loss of -n- in second singular 
matab?'aé you hide (mamb3’9‘ I hide) 
matagé’m:bd you join (mangé’mbd I join) 
natadi-uwaS you laugh (nandi-uwa‘ 
I laugh) 
matabi’t you light (mambi?i I light) 
2. Change of -k- to -dj- or -tc-. This is possibly 


a contraction of second singular -ta- 


with k 

nitsiita you bit (nikiita‘ I bit) 

midjate?a you carry (makakdiyo I 
carry) 

nidj@ you come (nikd I came) 

mi-ttsu you eat (mi-tkw I eat) 

mitsdictw you kiss (mikvtcuw I kiss) 

mitsdc-pa you chew (mikvc-pa I chew) 

3. Second singular in -ra-. It is difficult to 

decide whether this is a true prono- 
minal prefix or -ra- transitive ( ?) 

maratsi you buy; maracd you chew; 
marata< you defecate 


In a few cases verbs with second singular 
-ra- have a prefix -ygu- in the first and third 
person singular. 

marac’n) you count (mangic’nd I count)? 

mara? you go down (maygatd I go 
down) 

marat; you hope (mangi-“tu I hope) 

4. Second singular in -tsi-, -isa-. This is 

probably simply the causative 

natsindud? you cheat; natatsa méa‘ni 
you fill; matsinim@ you pay 


1 Cf. however the 3°4 plural mdurac*n? and the 
Tlappaneco forms in the vocabulary. 


1925, 
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5. Irregular in all forms 

makat-@ I arrive; mandj@nw you arrive; 
naygani-“lé he arrives; munaa‘lé they 
arrive 

maga I drink; mig% you drink; magq@ 
he drinks; mii‘wa‘ they drink 

mi*ku I eat; mi-ttsu you eat; mikwi< 
he eats; napoéts; they eat 

nact?hwa I go; nactaa< you go; na- 
kWhw%-‘ they go; dhyw go! 

gwda I owe (cf. also to have); cid@da 
you owe; gé*dé he owes; gwddé 
they owe 

miig’ I dit down; nand@’%, maraW you 
sit down; nd-yg?i‘ he sits down; 
notig) they sit down 

ni-gw I sleep; nd-nw you sleep; na-gwi‘ 
he sleeps 

mawahy I stand; manydhi you stand; 
magwihi he stands 


The Adjective. 

To all intents and purposes the adjective 
is really a static-neuter verb the only 
difference being that it possesses a number 
of characteristic noun prefixes?. 


1. m- 
m-Vica white m-t-iyu blue (Tlo.) 
m-t:‘ka hot m-dc:@ cool, cold 


m-de-ad green m-t-‘nw deep 
ram-uhu bad (not good) mi-ydwéd fresh 
m-d'n? full m-dyn@ red 
1. Uncontracted forms 

‘ya: bed (abs.) 

‘yao my bed 

‘ya-ww your bed 

‘ydé-6 his bed 

‘ya their bed 





te? ygri cricket (abs.) 
te? ngrit my cricket 
te?’ ngriad your cricket 
tc? ngrio his cricket 
te? ngriy their cricket 


2. 8-* 
so-midia dirty (I am) 
8-kinyW black (I am) 
3. Conjugation of adjectives: 
tkv? wah? lam big iki tahw I am small 
ik? wahqa you are big ik¢é tahwj? you are 
small 
ika tahw? he is small 
ik, maky they are 
small 
tk kay?#? Lam clean 


tka waha he is big 
iki, wan-? they are big 


ikw kubj-* Lam dirty 


tk? kubé’ you are tk? kay?wi? you are 
dirty clean 
tka kubi‘ he is dirty ika kéwi he is clean 
ik, kibi‘ they are dirty ik), kdywi‘ they are 
clean 
The Noun Stem. 


All Tlappanec noun stems have two forms, 
the absolute, without possessive suffixes, 
and the non-absolute which possesses them. 
The absolute form undergoes certain trans- 
formations when the possessive affixes are 
added to it, change of tone of final vowel, 
contraction of final vowel of stem with 
possessive suffix and palatization of final 
consonant. In a number of cases the possess- 
ive suffixes do not contract with the terminal 
stem vowel. The Tlappanec noun has a 
plural and probably a dual. 


>umbi* excrement (abs.) 
ambit my excrement 
imbia your excrement 
>umbio his excrement 
*mbix their excrement 


2. Forms with palatalized terminal consonant 


ck? animal (abs.) 
ckiv? my animal 
ckia@ your animal 
ckiv his animal 
ckij their animal 
adi‘ blood (abs.) 
t-idjw my blood 
t-idj@ your blood 
i-idju his blood 
t-idji their blood 


a‘kwq ant (abs.) 
aki my ant 
ak your ant 
akig his ant 
aku} their ant 


ndjdq@ buzzard (abs.) 
ndjdn-ww my buzzard 
ndja-n-? your buzzard 
ndja-n-i6 his buzzard 
ndja-n-vy their buzzard 
ede head (abs.) 

é-djo my head 

é-dja” your bead 

é-djo‘ his head 

é-djg their head 


1 Cf. Sapir’s treatment in his, ‘““Hokan Affinity of Subtiaba”, American Anthropologist N. 8. Vol. 27, 


1925, pp. 506 ff. 
4° 


2 More properly a noun prefix. Cf. pp. 52. 
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3. Contracted Forms? 
tsidu‘ back (abs.) 
isid my back 
tsidd@ your back 
tsddv‘ his back 
isdd>< their back 


djam-a banana (abs.) 
djam-Y my banana 
djam-@ your banana 
djam-o* his banana 
djam-u‘ their banana 


i-tsd bone (abs.) 
i-ts-wW my bone 
i-ts-@ your bone 
i-ts-d his bone 
i-ts-}* their bone 


cd-ctd breast (abs.) 
cd-ct” my breast 
cd-cta’ your breast 
cd-ctd‘ his breast 
cd-ct)‘ their breast 


Nominal Prefixes. 


Only -a few prefixes exist but these are 
very important for their relation to Subtiaba 
and Hokan*. The definitely known prefixes 
are , d-,c-, k- (g-), m-, s- (rare). 

1. d-, r- 
d-d-ca grass (m-dc-d green) 
da-t# a‘ cough 
di-ah$ door 
da-iya jug 
rw -“di mother 
r-a-V my mouth 
d-vmio’ navel 
r-ak? nose 
d-ribu pitahaya 
d-8‘ma roof (ahmi roof) 
da-té-nu smell 
da--ska stench 
r-tndi’ green wood 
2. c- 

c-3-ct? my breast 

c-u-ct-% anus 

ca-gan-y9 nail 


cu-gu-yba bitch 
c-tila chicken 
c-tj- clothes 


c-kv animal c-nndu egg 

c-gucta bat c-ta-nga fat 

c-dna grass c-thiS horn 

c-abd man c-tiw?? meat 
3. k-, g3 

g-rimiyo knee gi-ts} fire 

k-uiba dirt g-its} game 


1 In a few cases the second singular does not 
contract. e. g. ndjahwa, your brother; ndjahd, my 
brother; dgwd’, your light; d-gw, my light. 

2 Cf. Sapir (Ibid.) pp. 495 ff. and his comparative 
vocabulary (Ibid.) pp. 405ff. 

3 Cf. pp. intransitive prefix g°- and Sapir (ibid.) 
515ff. 





k-edo forehead (ede 
head) 
k-agi a load (nagi 
I load Tlo.) 


g-ind pain 


g-a-yo wise man 


4. m- 
m-tki sea 
m-ica shade 
m-icw urine 
m-inu wave 


or 
® 
1‘ 


s-mba dirt 

8-trig? fox 
8-ki-n-y@ mucus 

s-ka ulcer 


6. n- agentive nominalizer 
n-ikwi< eater; n-d‘pi* eaters 
n-@ ya drinker ; n-w@ ywa‘ drinkers 


Formation of Plural. 


The formation of the absolute plural is 
somewhat irregular but generally it consists 
in the change of the terminal vowel or — in 
the case of disyllabic stems — ef both vowels, 
to low or extra low tone. The third plural 
of the possessive is regularly formed by 
-% -} either added to the stem or contracted 
with final vowel (Cf. pp. 53). The dual — 
which must still remain somewhat doubtful 
— is formed from the singular absolute by 
change of tone. 


1. Plural absolute: 
nywu birds 
ndjaq< buzzards 
inyd caves 


(nywy bird) 
(ndjéq@ buzzard) 
(inya cave) 


ndy clouds (dy cloud) 
diahy deer (diah# deer) 
di eyes) (ido eye) 
edé heads (ede head 


i-ny@ holes 
gt“wa houses 


(i-ny@ hole 
gi‘wa house) 


ddiy@? jars (daiya jar 
in-a‘ leaves (in-d leaf) 
cab3 men (cabo man) 
api neck (apu‘ neck) 
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2. Third plural possessive. This is -~ the 
regular plural in Subtiaba'. In a few cases 
-nyw is found. 

yoy their maguey 

idiz their lime 

in-> their leaf 

grumiq> their knees 

a” nyt their iguanas 

inyW their hole 

yW their honey 

yahnv their louse 

cinyy their meat 

danyy their jug 

cehinyW their horn 


3. Dual absolute. 
cab) man (sing.); cabo (dual) ; cabs (pl.) 
is} skin (sing.); tsy (dual); tsp (pl.) 
its? stone (sing.); its¢ (dual); its? (pl.) 
ict tree (sing.); wz (dual); ict (pl.) 


Personal and Possessive Pronouns. 


The pronominal system is very simple. 
There is a dual only in the third person of 
independent personal pronoun. The first 
and second singular and plural are clearly 
connected with the independent forms. 
Owing to the extreme irregularity of the 
Tlappanec verb it is not always easy to 
determine the exact nature of the pronominal 
affixes in all cases but it is safe to assume 
that the endings found in the adjective 
conjugation and in the declension of the 
nouns represent their true form. For examples 
of the preceding pages. 


1, Independent personal pronouns. 
ik I 
iké thou 
tka‘ he she 
ikdli we 
ikala you 
iki they (dual) 
ik; they 


1 Lehmann, Ibid 919 ff. 





2. Affixed personal pronouns: Used only 
with static-neuter verbs.! 
-0, -U, -9, -v, -9, -y first singular? 
-a second singular 
-0, -%, -3, -» third singular 
-lé first plural 
-la second plural 
-U, -%, -, ->, -nyt, ny third plural 
3. Independent possessive pronouns.® 
kwénto mine 
kwént? thine 
kwentd< his 
kwéntalv? our 
kwéntala your 
kwénty theirs 


The Transitive Conjugation. 


It is impossible, on the basis of the 
material secured, to bring any order into 
the nature of the pronominal endings of the 
subject-object conjugation. All that it seems 
warranted to say is that both the pronominal 
subject and object find partial expression 
n the terminal vowel of the stem. 


1. I-you. The terminal vowel generally changes 
to -a and this -a may be nasalized and always 
is followed by a glottal stop. This -a is 
manifestly the second singular pronominal 
affix 


masinga? I show you (masingd I show him) 


nackwyyg@ 1 push (macgw syga I push 
you him) 

mar€ny@ I answer (maré?’nya I answer 
you him) 

ma‘mbra’g¢ I cover (mambrawv I cover 
you him) 


mani?n"@ I leave you 
nac-n@? I give you 
naruty< I cut you 
narakwy I untie you 


(nanv’'y "5 I leave him) 
(nac-n@ I give him) 
(maritu‘< I cut him) 

(naraki, I untie him) 


1 The only affix found with the active-transitive 
verb is the prefix ta- which has been mentioned 
before. 

2 I am not indicating the tones. 

3 The affixed forms are identical with those of 
the static-neuter verb. 
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2. You-me. All these forms have the second 
singular prefix -ta- or -ra- and the over- 
whelming majority end in -w or -#?. Ina 
number of cases the -w’, -y is added to the 
stem and does not fuse with the terminal 
vowel 

nara-c-ny” you giveme (nac-nd@ I give him) 

maran”w you wash (md-‘n¥d I wash him) 


me 
natacki? vygw you push (macgwsyngv I push 
me im) 


matakicy you lift me (maki-ci I lift him) 
natruti? youcutme  (nariti‘ I cut him) 
nata‘mbrwy you (ma‘mbray I cover 
cover me him) 
naraty’) you seize me (na*waty) I seize him) 
matati’y you hang me (mata’d‘ I hang him) 
naraisiy’ you buy me (matsi I buy him) 
natsinuy you know me (nani?n? I know him) 


3. He-me. The ending is either -% (-}’, -) 
or -é? 

nate’) he seizes me (ma*wat I seize him) 

natsw’y he bathes me (miyhwa I bathe him) 

makicy he liftsme (maki-ci I lift him) 

marutiv he cutsme (marié‘ta‘ I cut him) 

na‘mbrwyv he covers (ma‘mbraw I cover 
me him) 

nackwyygw he pushes (macgw’sngv? I push 
me him 

maygét? he expects (mangu-“tui I expect 
me him 

nac-né he givesme (nac-nd? I give him) 

nen€ nv he leavesme (nani’n’S? Ileavehim) 

nasingé he shows me (masiyngd I show him) 

marac? heasksme (mardci I ask him) 

mare’ny@ he answers (maré’nya I answer 
me him) 


4. He-thee. The ending is prevailingly either 
-@ or -? 

naro“ww he ties you (mara. I tie him) 

nacamit? he pullsyou (macdmdtd I pull him; 
macamat?” I pull 
you; natac-maty 
you pull me; naca- 
mat} he pulls me) 


natsi?wl he bathes (matatsiwd I bathe 
ou you) 

muny@ he frightens (maminyw I frighten 
you you) 





na‘mbrea he covers (ma‘mbraq@ 1 cover 
you you) 

nenin"@ he leaves you (mani’y"¢ [leave you) 

natjwi he seizes you § (magwaty I seize you) 

makic} he lifts you (maki-ci I lift him; 

makic} I lift you) 

(nanniwy, I know 
you) 

(naruty< I cut you) 

(mardci I ask you) 

(mangi”’ ty I expect 


naninuwy, he knows 
you 

narut? he cuts you 

narac? he asks you 

mangéte he expects 


you you) 
mareny® he answers (maré?’nya I answer 
you you) 


5. They-them. There is no characteristic 
vowel ending. The vowel of the prefix, 
of course, always changes to -o, -u 

nutyw} they seize them 
nuri-wa they tie them 
mi-ny®? they frighten them 
notsi?wl they bathe them 
nui@?? they hang them 
nutsi‘ they buy them 
nuruti< they cut them 
nu‘mbra’a< they cover them 
mucki?uyg) they push them 


Relationship of Tlappanec to Subtiaba and 
Hokan. 


The relationship of Tlappanec to Subtiaba 
is so close both lexigraphically and gramma- 
tically that they must be considered dialects 
of the same language’. Briefly tabulated the 
morphological resemblances are as follows?: 


Subtiaba Tlappanec Hokan 


1. present tense na- na- 
2. present tense ma- ma- 
3. present tense do- da- 
4. perfective 

tense ni- ni- 
5.futuretense  ga- ga- 
6. imperative da- a- 


1 There are a few sound shifts: Tlappanec és- 
becomes Subtiaba s- and Tlappanec c- frequently 
changes to Subtiaba r- or r-. Cf. vocabulary for 
examples. 

2 Cf. Sapir (ibid.) pp. 491—524 and Lehmann 
(ibid.) pp. 933—939). 
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Subtiaba Tlappanec Hokan The numbers in brackets, (1), (2), (3) in- 

7. intransitive! g- g”- k- dicate first, second and third persons res- 

8. adjective- pectively. The verb is always given in the 

intransitive m- m- m- present. 

9. adjective 8- 8- 8- to be able, nd-g5- Stem does not change 
10. transitive da- ra- t- above, de-“ma; — Sub. de‘ma-lu (Squier, sky) 
il. bss mr above, tstidu; — Sub. gi-t&u 
es id P — kidi ; = sudi (Tlo.); — Sub. rundi 

causative _8-, c- -ts”- 8- adobe, ga-k-u? ‘ 
13. nominal (abs.) d- d- t- afterwards, da-wa 
14. nominal (abs.) r- c- I- again, bohd 
15. nominal (abs.)  s-, c- 8- 8- aguacate, didi? (abs.); didi®? (1); didid 
16. nominal (abs.) k- k-, ki (2); dudio (3); didiy (3 pl.); — Sub. 
17. nominal (abs.) na- n(a) duti 
18. plural NU, -NU- ,-nyu air, ygind@ ; — Sub. yiya 
19. possessive all, ka-mbé‘; — Sub. da-kimba (Aragon, 
affix, I -u -u beaucoup) 
* Pe alligator, Phi (abs.); ékéw? (1); dkéa” (2) 
affix, you -a -a pee pP1s> 
21. pronominal : ee’ (3); Pig? (8 pl.) 
suffix,we  -lu lv? also, ki-ma ‘ 
22. pronominal amuse oneself, mamak-o’ (1); mamak-wd? (2) ; 
suffix, you namak-? (3); mamaky (3 pl.) 
(pl.) -la -l? get angry, makiéno (1); makiéna (2); maki-na 
23. demonstrative (3); muki-ent (3 pl.) 
suffix -la -le® 


English-Tlappanecan Vocabulary. 


The following abbreviations are used: 


abs. = absolute 
fut. = future 
intr. = intransitive 
pl. = plural 

pt. = perfective 
sing. = singular 
Sp. = Spanish 
Sub. = Subtiaba 
tr. = transitive 


Tlo. = Tlappaneco 


1 From here on till 18 (ef. p. 51) I follow Sapir’s 
analysis. After that I follow Lehmann again. 

? Subtiaba r- and c- have clearly fallen together 
in Tlappanec. 

% This is probably cognate with Lehmann’s 
nominal suffix -lu. Lehmann’s equation of this 
-lu with Tlappanec -/i* is quite incorrect. -l- in 
Tlappanec is simply ‘‘our” and is never used in any 
other sense. 





animal, cki? (abs.); ckit? (1); ckid (2); 
ckiw (3); cki? (3 pl.); — Sub. ruaku 

annoy, nant maska (1) 

answer, maré?’nya (1); matré?nya (2); ma- 
ré?ny® (3); muré?ny® (3 pl.); maré?ny@ 
(I-thee) ; matré’nyo’ (thou-me) ; maré?’ny@ 
(he-thee) ; maré’nyé (he-me) 

ant ,d‘kwq (abs.); dk (1); aku (2); 
aki} (3); aki} (3 pl.); — Sub. axkua 

anus, cuc-tw (abs.); cuctw (1); cwicty?-wi? 
(2); cwsctyS (3); cwscti< (3 pl.); — Sub. 
ga-ctug (Squier) 

armadillo, ngd; — ga? (Tlo.) 

arrive, makat-@ (1); mandjd@nw (2); nayga- 
nile (3); mun até (3 pl.) 

around, ki-dju™ 

arroyo, mala‘ 

be ashamed, na‘tiyw (1); na‘ti-y@ (2); 
nati-yw (3); nuti-nyW (3 pl.); — Sub. 
na-ctiya 

ashes, idi?; — Sub. idu 

ask, mardc? (1); matrdci (2); mardc? (3); 
niracy (3 pl.); naracw (I-thee); natraco 
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(thou-me) ; mardcd? (he-thee) ; nardci? (he- 
me) 

ask, beg, ma-ndd@da (1); md-tada’d‘ (2) ma-n- 
da’é-* (3); ninda% (3 pl.); — Sub. na- 
va-a-do (fragen) 

at the foot of, ctu 

atole, ygyw¢ (abs.); ngs? (1); ygd-wa? (2); 
098? (3); ygy? (3 pl.); — Sub. gua-lu 

augment, mdniba’a (he makes large) 

aunt, nin¥o 

keep awake, natsd (1); natsa‘ (2); natsd‘ (3); 
nats} (3 pl.); — Sub. go-co (wake up) 

back, tsidi‘ (abs.); tsddw’ (1); tsddd@ (2); 
tsddv« (3); tod (3 pl.) 

be bad (not good), ra-muhi? (1); ramah@ (2) ; 
ramahw (3); ramahy (3 pl.); — Sub. 
mi-anva (good) 

badger, ygi 

banana, djam-a (sing.); djam-a (pl.); djam-3 
(1); djam-@ (2); djdm-o* (3); djam-% (3 pl.) 

bat, cguc-ta 

bathe (intr.), mihwd (1); mi-na‘ (2); mahweé‘ 
(3); mahndlia (1 pl.); mahndla (2 pl.); 
mihn?: (3 pl.); — méwda (1 Tlo.); naguiwa 
(2 Tlo.); n@waé (3 Tlo.); nariw¢ (3 pl. 
Tlo.); — Sub. na-gu-va 

bathe (tr.), natsiwd (I-thee); matatsi? 
(thou-me) ; nats? (he-me) ; natsyiwd? (he- 
thee) ; natsiiwd? (they-them) 

be, n¥ahy (1); n¥dhwa? (2); n¥ahy (3); n¥ahy 
(3 pl.) 

be so, ma‘nijuki< 

bean, ydhP (1); ydh@ (2); yohd (3); yok? 
(3 pl.); — Sub. gaha 

because, numu 

bed, ‘ya: (abs.); ‘yd-d (1); ‘ya-wd? (2); ‘ya‘o 
(3); “‘yd-@ (3 pl.); — ict ‘yd- (Tlo.); — 
Sub. ogo 

begin, maygi’dv (1); natagi-dv (2); nangi-di 
(3); nungi-di< (3 pl.); — nagidu (1 Tlo.); 
natag?di (2 Tlo.); nagidu (3 Tlo.); nagid, 
(3 pl. Tlo.) ; — Sub. na-gi-tu 

believe, nanem-b? (1); nanem-b@ (2); na- 
nem'bY (3); nanum-by (3 pl.) ; — natodynku, 
(1 Tlo.); natodykvia (2 Tlo.); natodykv, 
(3 Tlo.) ; natodykw} (3 pl. Tlo.) 

below, bayi‘; — Sub. ba-i-lu 





belt, cimidw’ ; — Sub. tatosma ( *) 

bend, namé-go, natsamé-go (1); matsamé-ga 
(2); matsamé-gd (3); mutsamé-ga‘ (3 pl.); 
mutsamé-galv (1 pl.); mutsamé-gala (2 
pl.) ; — nitsamé-go (1 pt.), ete; — natsimigg 
(I-thee) ; natatsimigy (thou-me) ; natsimigy 
(he-me); natsimig? (he-thee); nutsimiga 
(they-them) ;—nas-mbigo (1 Tlo.) ; nas-mbi- 
ga (2 Tlo.); nas-mbigo (3 Tlo.); nas-mbigéd 
(3 pl. Tlo.) 

bird, nywy (sing.); nyt (pl.); nywy (1); 
ny@ywe (2); nywy (3); nywey (3 pl.); — 
Sub. n¥u-u 

bitch, c“gt-nba (abs.); cYgu-nbio? (1); c"- 
gino? (2); cYgu-nbid (3); cYgu-nbit 
(3 pl.) 

bite, nikita’ (1); nitsiitd< (2); nikiité (3); 
nipuitdlw (1 pl.); nipiital (2 pl.); 
nipuite (3 pl.); — mikiit@ (I-thee); 
mitsiity (thou-me) mikiity (he-me) mi- 
kit? (he-thee) ; mapiitaméné (they-them) 


mikiity (I-them); mitsiit (thou-them); 


mikiiwit} (he-them) 

be black, skinyw# (1); skini? (2); skuni (3); 
skun? (3 pl.) 

be blind, ductdn’qhi (1); ductén”qhwa’ (2); 
ductin’ghv (3); ductan’ghv (3 pl.); — 
Sub. du-cta 

blood, idt< (abs.); t-idjw? (1); t-1dy@ 
t-idju (3); t-idju (3 pl.); — Sub. ae‘di 

blow, mandi-yo? (1); matadi-y?? (2); mandi-yi 
(3); mundi-y? (3 pl.); — Sub. na-da-ndi 

blue, ygi-d? ; — mi-tyu (Tlo.) 

boar, agacdna; — Sub. si-n”ui (jakali) 

boil, dahi, baht (1); natdéhi? (2); dahi (3); 
duhi (3 pl.) 

bone, é-tsb (abs.) ; t-ts- (1); t-ts-a? (2); t-t8-d- 
(3); é-ts-)* (3 pl.); — Sub. z-su- 

boy, a-da‘ 

break, mapamiga (1); matapamiga 
mapamé-ge (3); mupamé-gé (3 pl.); 
nipamiga? (1 pt.); nunddpamigd (2 pt.); 
nipamegé (3 pt.); — ni‘migd’ (it is broken) 

break (Sp. romper), mackiitw? (1) 

breast, cd-ctd (abs.); cd-ct? (1); cé-cta? (2); 
cd-ctd* (3); cd-ct>< (3 pl.); — Sub. soasta, 
89cto 


(2); 


(2); 





(2); 
Hien 
pt.); 
oken) 


(2); 


89s8td, 
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breathe, baiydl-acw (1); aiydl-aca (2); di- 
ydlecd (3); diydlec) (3 pl.); — Sub. na-oca 

broad, hwapa 

brother, ndjahd (1); ndjahwa‘ (2); ndjahé- 
(3); ndjahy (3 pl.); — Sub. tcoa 

burn, matsi-ka (1); matdtsi-ka (2); matsi-ké, 
natsi-ka-lé (3); nutséké (3 pl.); — nika 
(it is burnt); naka‘ (it is burning) 

bury, mdadw™” (1); mdtadw (2); md-dilé (3); 
midulé (3 pl.); atddv (imp.); — madyela 
(I-thee); matady-ela (thou-me); madielé< 
(he-me) ; madiielé‘ (he-thee) ; mudielé‘(they- 
them) ; — Sub. na-i-du- 

buy, matsi (1); maratsi (2); matsi< (3); 
miutsi< (3 pl.); — mats? (I-thee); naratsiy’ 
(thou-me); matsiy (he-me); nats}? (he- 
thee) ; nits}‘ (they-them) ; — natsi (1 Tio.) ; 
nardtsi (2 Tlo.); natsi (3 Tlo.); ndtsi (3 pl. 
Tlo.) ; — Sub. na-si- 

buzzard, ndjd@ (abs.) ; ndjdn-wW (1); ndjd-n-va 
(2); ndjd-n-vd (3); ndjé-nvy (3 pl.); ndjaa’ 
(pl.) 

call (Sp. llamar), mandja@’2 (1); natadj@ awa 
(2); mandja’5 (3); nundj@y (3 pl.); nu- 
ndjvy (they-them); — Sub. na-ntcao-, 
na-tcao- 

carry, bring (traer), makakdiyo (1); midja- 
te@’a (2); makékaéyo (3); mogwékyyd (3 pl.) ; 
— nikagdiy® (1 pt.); nidjated@ (2 pt.); 
niwako-iyalw (1 pl. pt.); niwakd-iyilv? 
(2 pl. pt.); mikweko-nyy (3 pl. pt.); — 
Sub. na-gaija-a 

carry (Sp. acarrear), naygongd, magoygs (1) 
narangs, raroygoygs (2); naygongs (3) 
nunduyngd (3 pl.); — mnigongd (1 pt.); 
ndaygs, nirangs (2 pt.); nigoygd (3) 
nirangs: (3 pl.); nirangs-lu (1 pl. pt.); 
nagsngu (1 Tlo.); nardygu (2 Tlo.); nagango 
(3 Tlo.); nardygu (3 Tlo.) 

cat (Aztec loan-word), micty (abs.); mictiy? 
(1); méctig? (2); mictid (3); mictiz (3 pl.) 

cave, inya (sing.); inyd (pl.) 

certain, aki; miki-wi (it is certain) 

change, mariki (1); matarikwi, mariki (2); 
marikwi (3); murikw} (3 pl.); — nariki 
(1 Tlo.); natriku (2 Tlo.); nariki (3 Tlo.); 
natrikwi< (3 pl. Tlo.) 
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cheat, mani‘ndud (1); natsi‘ndud@ (2); na- 
ni‘ndué (3); nunt ‘nduwé (3 pl.); — ma- 
ni‘ndiwe@ (I-thee); masi‘ndwy (thou-me) ; 
manindi- (he-me); mani‘ndiwé? (he- 
thee); nuni ‘ndiw (they-them) 

chew, masticate (Sp. mascar), mikuc-pa (1); 
mitsdc-pa (2); mikdcpt (3); mupicpdla 
(2 pl.); mupécpé (3 pl.) 

chew, suckle (Sp. chupar, mamar), md-“ci’ 
(1); maracw? (2); mda-cw (3); md-c (3 pl.); 
nicw (3 pt.); — Sub. na--cu- 

chicken, ctild‘ (sing.); ctila (pl.); ctiliw (1); 
ctilid (2); ctiliv (3); ctiliy (3 pl.) 

child, ada ta-‘w?; — Sub. a-da-iju 

church, djaki; — Sub. teakuhi (Aragon) 

be clean, kay?# (1); kay wi? (2); kawi (3); 
kéywr' (3 pl.) 

climb, maruy’u (1); matroya (2); marw dy‘ 
(3), motam-? (3 pl.) 

close, marggwa, mangogo, maksgo, marsgo 
(1); matroga@, matrogwwv (2); mardgd (3); 
murogwi (3 pl.); kagd (it is closed); — 
narégo (1 Tlo.); natrigwa (2 Tilo.); 
narogo (3); narugwa (3 pl.); — Sub. na- 
do-ko 

clothes, ctj- (abs.); ctin-yo® (1); ctin-y@ (2); 
ctin-y& (3); ctin-ye (3 pl.) 

cloud, dy (sing.); nd& (pl.) 

coal, a:m:bu; — ritd (Tlo.) 

be cold, nakarému (1); nakardmd@ (2); na- 
karémw (3); nukardmu (3 pl.) 

come, nik@ (1 pt.); nidjd@ (2 pt.); neke‘ 
(3 pt.); nwePlv? (1 pl. pt.); ni wir la 
(2 pl. pt.); ningowé, niwé< (3 pl. pt.); — 
Sub. naa, na-tca 

cook, n@gd@ (1); ni?gdma’ (it is cooked); — 
Sub. na-daxkua ( *) 

cool, manimdc-a (1); matanimdc-a? (2); mani- 
mac-ale (3); ninimac-dle (3 pl.) 

cough, ma‘ygaidpu (1. cough-my-throat) ; 
mangayPapa (2); ma*ygayapu (3); ma‘yg- 
ayapu‘ (3 pl.) 

corn-field, jaé-ta (abs.); jac-td (1); jae-td@ (2); 
jac-t (3); jacti (3 pl.) 

cotton, mu-gu; — migu (Tlo.); — Sub. mu-gu 

cough, datdd‘; — Sub. gi-ndistaa 

count, maygtic’n? (1); marde’n) (2) ;mangte’nd 
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(3); mérac-n) (3 pl.); — nagic-nu (1 Tlo.); 
natric-nu, naric-nu (2); nartic-ni, na- 
guc-ni (3) 

cover, ma‘mbraw (1); ma‘mbra@ (2); nq- 
‘mbra?a‘ (3); ma‘mbra@’i< (3 pl.); — ma‘m- 
bra’q? (I-thee); natd‘mbrwy (thou-me); 
nambrwyv (he-me); na‘mbra’d (he-thee) ; 
nu‘mbra@ a‘ (they-them) ; — narigo (1 Tlo.); 
natrigwa (2 Tlo.); narégd (3 Tlo.); na- 
rugwa (3 pl.) 

creep, crawl, macamdtd (1); natacamdtd (2); 
macamata (3); muc-mata< (3 pl.); — naca- 
mata (I-thee); natac-mati (thou-me) ; na- 
camaty (he-me); nacamdtq@ (he-thee); nu- 
camata (they-them) ; nac-mdt@ (1 Tlo.) 

cricket, tci’ygri (abs.); tc?ngrit (1); te? ygria 
(2); te? ygriz (3 pl.) ; tcf ygrio (3) 

cross, man$‘ngo (1); man}‘ngwa? (2); ma- 
n9‘ngd (3); mand‘ng> (3 pl.) ;—Sub. nanayngv 

cry, mambiya’ (1); natabiya (2); nambéye 
(3); nombéy? (3 pl.); dtabia (imp.) — 
Sub. na-mbi- j-a 

curse, matdckaw’ (1); maratackawv (2); ma- 
tackaw? (3); mutackuye? (3 pl.) 

cut (fruit), marigté (1); matriga (2); marigwi< 
(3); morigw}< (3 pl.); trigu‘digi (imp.) 

cut (wood), maru‘ta‘ (1); matru‘ta‘ (2); 
maruti< (3); muruti-< (3 pl); narutilw 
(1 pl.); narutila@ (2 pl.); niru‘ta (1 pt.); 
nikarutu (1 fu.); niti (it is cut); — narut}‘ 
(I-thee) ; natruti)’ (thou-me); narutiy (he- 
me) ; narut} (he-thee) ; nuruti< (they-them) ; 
— narut} (1 Tlo.); nariti (3 Tlo.); — 
Sub. na-di- 

dance, masy’a (1); marasy’a, mandasy’a (2); 
misyé (3); mi-sy’é (3 pl.); — n@sya 
(1 Tlo.); nardsya (2 Tlo.); nd@syda (3 Tlo.); 
nisyd (3 pl. Tlo.); rdsyeka (imp. Tlo.) 

dark, kind; nanikind, it is getting dark 

to dawn, ndtsi‘ 

day, bt; — Sub. bii- 

deaf, chur?’ 

deep, mi-‘nw?; — Sub. mianu 

deer, dnd (abs.); dyiw (1); dywW (2); ayo 
(3); dye (3 pl.); — Sub. réan"u 

defecate, mata‘ (1); marata< (2); mdtd (3); 
mitd (3 pl.) 








delicate, ri-di? 

devil, gicdo 

die, makdno? (1); makdn’a@ (2); makane 
(3); mukdn“y (3 pl.); — tkv mdni pgwa 
makdnvo? (I cause-him that he dies); — 
Sub. na-gan’u 

different, bariguk?? 

dig (Sp. escarbar), mandi: (1); matan-di: (2); 
mandi (3); mun-d-i< (3 pl.) ; — Sub. nanandi 

dig (Sp. cavar), mdmb? (1); mambd (2); 
mamb3* (3); mdmbi (3 pl.); — wdambo 
(1 Tlo.); wamba (2 Tlo.); °wambo (3 Tlo.); 
%wamby (3 pl. Tlo.) 

directly, mbokamima’ 

dirt, (Sp. suciedad) ’amba‘mi‘ 

dirt, filth (Sp. mugre), smbda (abs.) ; smbo (1); 
smbw (2); smbd (3); smb (3 pl.); — Sub. 
amba (excrement) 

dirt (Sp. lodo), kuba (abs.); Kobo (1); koba 
(2); kdb? (3); key (3 pl.) 

be dirty (Sp. sucio), ki-b$-< (1); ku-bd-‘ (2); 
ki-b@ (3); ki-by< (3 pl.) — Sub. gu-pa- 

dirty (Sp. sucio), tséga 

make dirty, mdniki-b@ (1); maténikib@? 
(2); manikib? (3); munikib® (3 pl.); — 
Sub. ra-gu-ba 

disappear, nandatigy (1); nandatigd (2); 
nandati-ga (3); nundatigi (3 pl.) 

distribute, mdc-nar@w (1); ndandac-nar@’a 
(2); nde-nar@? (3); nic-nar@é (3 pl.) 

do, nani (1); natdni (2); néni (3); nani (3 pl.); 
— Sub. na-ni 

dog, cii-nwe? (abs.); cin’? (1); cu-n”@ (2); 
chins (3); can (3 pl.); — Sub. ruva 

door, diahg (sing.); diah% (pl.); diahw (1); 
diahtwe (2); diahy (3); dtahy (3 pl.); — 
Sub. duhga (Aragon) 

dream, maygjnda< (1); matagyndd‘ 
mang inda‘ (3); mvygindas (3 pl.) 

dress, ma°wawd? clin" (1); man*awd?ctinY? 
(2); maywo@ dali ctin’e (3); muw@ali ctin’e? 
(3 pl.) 

drink, naya? (1); nayi (2); nd-nd (3); na-nwd- 
li? (1 pl.); nd-ywal@ (2 pl.) ; nd-ywa (3 pl.); 


(2); 


dy (imp.); — imya@ (1 Tlo.); nany 
(2 Tlo.); inyd (3 Tlo.); néywa (3 pl. Tlo.); 
— Sub. na-nva 
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drink, maga? (1); mig’? (2); mag@ (3) ; 
(3 pl.) 

drinker, nd@’ ya (sing.); nwWywa‘ (pl.) 

water, fluid drops (Sp. gotear), mi‘wa? 

a drop, nawa 

drunk, hméwa 

dry up, ndhnds; — Sub. né&an‘di 

ear, nn“d@y (1); nn“dwd (2); nny (3); 
nny (3 pl.); — Sub. nay 

ear of corn, é-nyo 

eat, miku (1); mi-‘tsu (2); mikwi< (3); 
mapoetsP lv? (1 pl.); napoéts, (3 pl.); dtsa 
(imp.); — niku (1 pt.); nitsu (2 pt.); 
nikwis (3 pt.); nipi (3 pt.); nipilw 
(1 pl. pt.); nipila@ (2 pl. pt.); — mikwa? 
(I-thee); mitsw (thou-me); mikwii (he- 
me); mikwd (he-thee) ; napi‘ (they-them) ; 
— naku (1 Tlo.); nats (2 Tlo.); naku 
(3 Tlo.); népo (3 pl. Tlo.); — Sub. na-su 

eater, ndékwi< (sing.); na‘pi< (pl.) 


egg, cnndu (abs.); cpndw (1); cnndad (2); 
enndu- (3); enndy (3 pl.) 

eight, muygingo 

eighty, a‘kis-kinyo 

embrace, daiydr@a‘ (1); ddiyarad‘ (2); 
déiyarwa (3); ddiyarwas (3 pl); — 


baiydra@’das (1); biydraas 
(3); buiyaraa (3 pl.); 
thee); daiyari’y? (thou-me); daiydrw 
(he-me); daiydra’d (he-thee); buiydra’d 
(they-them) ; — aiyard@ (3 Tlo.); — Sub. 
ma-yada (Aragon) 

empty (Sp. vaciar), mat-‘ngd@ (1); matat-i‘ng@ 
(2); mat-uygali (3); mut-<ygalt (3 pl.) 

enclose, matsy’nd (1); natats#’nd (2); nitsd’¢* 
(3); nats& (3 pl.) 

be enclosed, kugarwy? 

entangle, ma‘mbr3’5 (1); matabra@’a (2); ma- 
‘mbr3d (3); mu‘mbr@a (3 pl.) 

enter, mat?5 (1); mdt@d (2); mat?d (3); 
muta}. (3 pl.); — Sub. na-too 

envious, damidi nahi (1); dimidin’unahy 
(3 pl.) 

be envious, nak?inw (1); nak?in@ 
nak? nas (3); nukP?inis (3 pl.) 

envy, nuk? ini 

erase (Sp. borrar), makidi (1); matakid? 


(2); bdtydraras 
— daiyar@a (I- 


(2); 


muwas 





(2); makidt (3); mukidi (3 pl.); niyngu- 
dioma (erased); — na”gudi* (1 Tlo.); 
nagud? (2 Tlo.); nataygidi (3 Tlo.); na- 
gudi< (3 pl.) 

escape, makrinyg (1); makarinya (2); ma- 
kari-ya (3); mukeriny? (3 pl.) 

every, bamba 

exactly (Sp. exactemente, igual), ba-nd 

excrement, *vumbi< (abs.); *umbii (1); ?umbia 
(2); >embio (3); umbiz (3 pl.) 

extinguish, mawi-iyw (1); matats-i-y? (2); 
mawiiyW (3); muwi-y?, nutswiy? (3 pl.); 
nutsWiy? lv? (1 pl.); nutswiyil (2 pl.); — 
nadiwyu (1 Tlo.); nandiiyu (2 Tlo.); nan- 
diiyu (3); nundiiya (3 pl.) 

extract, remove (Sp. sacar), mdri‘yd@ (1); 
matri‘ya (2); mdareyé (3); — (3 pl.) 

eye, dd (sing.); ui (pl.); ida (1); ida (2); 
id (3); idy (3 pl.); — Sub. situ: 

fall, maru‘kw (1); mara‘k? (2); mard‘ka‘ 
(3); mara‘kal@ (1 pl.); mara‘kala (2 pl.); 
mure‘kwi (3 pl.); — naguhi (1 Tlo.); 
nagaha (2 Tlo.); nagahdé (3 Tlo.); nagah} 
(3 pl. Tlo.) ; — Sub. na-goho 

far, tsingwa 

fat, cta-yga (abs.); cta-ygi (1); ctangu’ (2); 
ctaygud (3); ctaygit (3 pl.) 

get fat (Sp. engordarse), mdnimba‘ (1); 
midtanimba‘ (2); madnimbas (3); miu-nimba 
(3 pl.); — Sub. umba 

be fat (Sp. gordo), mbw (1); 
(3) ; mb@pwis (3 pl.) 

father, an-w? (1); an-@ (2); an-u (3); an-& 
(3 pl.); — Sub. ano 

favor, ye’ ygahuwa 

fear (Sp. tener miedo), naci?w? (1); naci-wa 
(2); nacty (3); nacti (3 pl.) 

feast, ndja’ (abs.); ndjo (1); ndja (2); 
‘adjo (3); dj (3 pl.) 

feel well, migimah@ (1); mandwimah@ (2); 
mang? imahd@ (3); tigimabe? (3 pl.) 

fight, ndrami‘na (1); mdtrami‘na (2); mdra- 
méné (3); méramé‘né (3 pl.) 

filthy, mihndde‘ 

finger, n”dijaco’ 

finish, mdnigémb® (1); médtsigambd’ (2); 
miniga-mbd (3); miu-nigamb) (3 pl.); — 


mb@ (2); mbawi? 
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YwambFs (1 pt.); %wamba (2 pt.); “wdambd‘ 
(3 pt.); %wdmby<s (3 pl.); — ninigdmb? 
(1 pt.); — wambora (1 pt. Tlo.); waémbdra 
(2 pt. Tlo.); wambu (3 pt. Tlo.); wamby 
(3 pl. pt. Tlo.); — Sub. na-gumba (destroy) 

fire, gits} 

fish, ig? (abs.); igi” (1); igid (2); igio (3); 
ig) (3 pl.); — Sub. &ki 

five, wi-ts-a‘; — Sub. vi-su- 

flea, ‘nnyit 

fling, jerk, mada@ (1); matada? (2); mad (3); 
mud? (3 pl.); n’ddlw (1 pl.); — nad@? 
(1 Tlo.) 

flower, di?i (abs.); d?yo@ (1); dviya@ (2); 
dv?iyw (3); d?nyp (3 pl.); — Sub. dit 

flower, d#ic 

fly, ah; — Sub. na-xu 

to fly, makicw (1); makicy (2); makici (3); 
mukici (3 pl.) 

foot, ndku- (abs.); na-kv? (1); na-kw@ (2); 
nakw (3); naka (3 pl.); nakd (pl.); — 
Sub. naxku- 

forehead, kedo (abs.); ké-d? (1); ké-da? (2); 
ké-d3‘ (3); ki-dy (3 pl.); — Sub. gi-ta 

forget, nambom-o (1); nambom-a (2); nambo- 
m:0o* (3); nambém-¢ (3 pl.) 

four, aka; — Sub. a-xku- 

fox, strigi? (abs.), strigid? (1); strigid? (2); 
strigid (3); strigiv (3 pl.) 

fresh, minguwd 

friend (Sp. loan-word)), miyd (1); miya (2); 
mi-yu (3); mi-nyy (3 pl.) 

be frightened (Sp. asustarse), maminyw‘ (1); 
maminya® (2); maminyus (3); muminyt 
(3 pl.); — niminyi< (1 pt.); niminyas 
(2 pt.); neminyuS (3 pt.); — niminyo 
(1 pt. Tlo.); niminy@ (2 pt. Tlo.); ni- 
minyo (3 pt. Tlo.); niminyw (3 pl. pt. 
Tlo.) 

frighten (tr. Sp. espantar), maniminyd (I- 
thee); matsaminywW (thou-me); naniminye’ 


(he-me); ndniminya’ (he-thee); nd-ni- 
miny®? (they-them); — Sub. na-min’u- 
(fear) 


frog, graba 
froth, ad’a; naygd’a‘ (boiling liquid) ; — Sub. 
na-gaa: (schaumen) 





be full, ga‘nt; — Sub. mazni- 


. fill, mani ma‘ni (1); matatsa ma<ni (2); mani 


man? (3); muni man? (3 pl.) 

game, gits} 

gather, nang’émb? (1); natag?émb? 
nang’ émbalé (3); nung? émbalé (3 pl.) 

gentle (Sp. soave), wiba 

girl (Sp. moza), nyd-g (abs.); nyd- (1); 
nyd-wa (2); ny@e (3); ny@u (3 pl.) 

girl (Sp. muchacha), tcd-“gu 

give, nac-n@ (1); narac-n@ (2); nac-né (3); 
nucné (3 pl.); nucndlw (1 pl.); nuc-nala 
(2 pl.) ; — nie-n@ (1 pt.) ; nuenddc-n@ (2 pt.); 
nec-né (3 pt.); necné (3 pl. pt.); nic-ndlw 
(1 pl. pt.); nuc-nala@ (2 pl. pt.); — nac-n@? 
(I-thee) ; nardc-ny (thou-me); nac-né (he- 
me) ; nac-ne (they-him) ; — ndc-na? (1 Tlo.); 
nac-na (3 Tlo.); nardc-na (2 Tlo.); nic-ne 
(3 pl. Tlo.); — Sub. na-cna 

go, maaga (1); midjw (2); mar’geés (3); mi?ga‘ 
(3 pl.) nikw (1 pt.); nitew (2 pt.); ni-ké 
(3); nikwdlw@ (1 pl. pt.); nikwal@ (2 pl. 


(2); 


pt.); négd° (3 pl. pt.); — magd‘ma (I go 


with you); magd@‘m. (I go with him); 
midja‘m9 (you go with me); magd@’‘mé (you 
go with him) ; mdgé‘mu (he goes with me) ; 
mage*ma (he goes with you); mdgé ma‘ 
(he goes with him); — Sub. na-xka 

go, walk (Sp. andar), nact@hwq (1); nacta’a‘ 
(2); ndcta??-< (3); nakwWhwdlw (1 pl.); 
nakwhwalw” (2 pl.); nakwhw%< (3 pl.); 
dhyw (imp.); — nagrigu (1 Tlo.); nagriga 
(2 Tlo.); nagrigu (3 Tlo.); nagrigy (3 pl. 
Tlo.) 

go down (Sp. bajar), maygat@ (1); maratd 
(2); mangati? (3); muwatdlv (1 pl.); 
muwatala (2 pl.); muwat? (3 pl.); — 
narigu (1 Tlo.); natrigu (2 Tlo.); nariga 
(3 Tlo.); nodriga (3 pl. Tlo.); — Sub. 
na-da-u 

go out, ma-‘ni? (1); ma-‘n@ (2); ma-‘n> (3); 
mand (3 pl.); — Sub. na-garnu 

go up, ascend (Sp. subir), marvywd (1); 
mandriyww (2); mareyw (3); muroyw 
(3 pl.) 

go up, climb, niyga-me’maré; — Sub. na- 
gi-ma 








sacre 
greas 

(2) 
green 
green 


greet, 
ta: 
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godfather (Sp. loan-word), bdlvo 

good, nats}; gwi-tsy 

grain of corn, corn, éc-w (1); ied” (2); ica 
(3); ée-% (3 pl.); — Sub. ics: 

grandmother, cin? (1); cinvd@ (2); cin 
(3); ci-n¥d (3 pl.) ; — ctyu (1 Tlo.); ciny@ 
(2 Tlo.) ; cin (3 Tlo.) ; ciy4w (3 pl. Tlo.) ; — 
Sub. na-ri-n”u- (grandfather) 

grandson, haddcin’o’; — Sub. da-ri-nu-iju- 

grasp, mawaty (1); maraty, mandaty (2); 
marwaity (3); mo%wat) (3 pl.); — matpwi? 
(I-thee); narati) (thou-me); nati (he- 
me); natjw? (he-thee); nutjw? (they- 
them); naraty (1 Tlo.); araty (2 Tlo.); 
raty (3 Tlo.); wat (3 pl. Tlo.) 

grass (Sp. sacate), da-ca; — Sub. daca-lu 

grass (Sp. hierba), cénd; Sub. ra-na 

sacred grass (Sp. hierba santa ?), nd-‘wd? 

grease (Sp. untar), mastigi‘ (1); matastigwi‘ 
(2); mastiga-‘ (3); mustigwi-< (3 pl.) 

green, mdc‘a; Sub. ma‘ca: 





- _ green wood, rindi” 


greet, natdsando’5 (1); natdsands’d (2); na- 
ta-sand?’9 (3) 

grind, ma‘n-b (1); mata‘nd (2); ma‘ni (3); 
mu‘ni< (3 pl.); — Sub. na--nw 

groan (Sp. quejar), naygéue (1); natagi-wa 
(2); nayggwe (3); nvygowe (3 pl.) 

grow, dahw, duhw (1); dahq@ (2); dahd# (3); 
dah? (3 pl.); — bahy (1 fut.) ; — Sub. daha 

hair (Sp. cabello), ts}-y- (abs.); tspy°’> (1); 
tshy-wd (2); ts§-y-9 (3); ts¥-y-) (3 pl.); — 
tsdy (Tlo.); — Sub. tasu- 

be hairy, tsywty? (1); tsywinyw (2) ; tsywinyd 
(3); tsywfnyiv (3 pl.) 

half, paci??ta 

hand, nygd? (1); nygwd? (2); ny@i? (3); nyt 
(3 pl.); — Sub. n¥a-w- 

handle, soften (Sp. sobar), macigi (1); ma- 
tacigd (2); macigwi< (3); mocigwi- (3 pl.) 

hang, mata’d‘ (1); matatdé (2); natd’é (3); 
mutvé (3 pl.); — mata’@ (I-thee); mata- 
tWy (thou-me); nati?y (he-me); natd@? 
(he-thee); nut@? (they-them); — naygra- 
ma (1 Tlo.) 

be happy, n-a-djw (1); n-a-djd@ (2); n-a-dji- 
(3); na-djy (3 pl.); — nadjw (1 Tlo.); 





nadj@ (2 Tlo.); nadju (3 Tlo.); ndédjy (3 pl. 
Tlo.); — Sub. na-tco 

hardly, da-‘kd 

have, d? (1); ctadd@ (2); gé-dd (3); wda-“ddli? 
(1 pl.); wa-“dalw (2 pl.); wa-*da (3 pl.) ; — 
Sub. kaodo, tada 

hawk, biyu’ (abs.); béi‘yo (1); bi‘y@ (2); 
bi‘yd (3); bi-n-yd (3 pl.) 

he, tka‘; —- Sub. tka 

head, ede (sing.); ed? (pl.); é-djo (1); é-dja” 
(2); édjo* (3); é-dj> (3 pl.); — Sub. atca 

heal, cure (Sp. sanar), mé-ni?, mé-ni? 
laky@ 

heal, cure (Sp. curar), manitdn-a (1); mdtani- 
tdn-a (2); manitdn-d (3); munitan-d (3 pl.); 
— Sub. na-nira-na-iju- 

hear, nddjy (1); natddjy (2); nadjy (3); nudjy 
(3 pl.); — Sub. na-da-tca 

heart, a-‘kis (abs.); a-kiy (1); aki@ (2); 
a-‘kid (3); aki (3 pl.); — Sub. gi-ga 

heat, mi‘ka; Sub. mi-xka, mi-ka (warm) 

to heat, matséga? (1); matatséga’? (2); matsigdle 
(3); nutsigdle (3 pl.); — natsegd ( 1 Tlo.); 
natsigo (3 Tlo.); natatsiga (2 Tlo.); natsiga 
(3 pl.) 

help, mambdéyd” (1); matambéyi (2); mambd- 
y@ (3); mumbdyi ( 3 pl.); — nambayu 
(1 Tlo.); natambéyi (2 Tlo.); nambayu 
(3 Tlo.); mambdy? (3 pl.); — Sub. na- 
gani-mbaxiu: 

here, a:kwi; — d-kvi (Tlo.) 

hide (intr.), mambo‘ (1); matab?da‘ (2); 
nam-bP3* (3); nambi’y< (3 pl.) 

hide (tr.), marak@wy (I-thee); matakwwy 
(thou-me); mak‘; (he-me); mak‘@w? 
(he-thee) ; mara‘wile (they-them) 

high (Sp. alto), tsid@ mbdyi (Tlo.); — Sub. 
mi-si-ta 

his, kwents‘ 

hit, strike, collide (Sp. golpear, chocar), 
mapatima (1); matapatimas (2); mapa- 
tu-ma (3); mipatimi< (3 pl.) ; — napatima 
(I-thee); natapatimg? (thou-me); napa- 
tum (he-me); napatimé (he-thee); nupa- 
twmé (they-them) ; — Sub. na-ga-spa-tu- 

hoarse, nanga’y 

hole, i-nyd@ (sing.); i-ny@ (pl.); iny@ (1); 
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iny? (2); inyW (3); inyw (3 pl); — 
i-ny@ (Tlo.); — Sub. di-na-lu 

make a hole, mari-y-wa’? (1); matri-y-wa’ 
(2); mard-y-wée? (3); miu-ru-y-we? (3 pl.) 

honey, y-d’ (abs.); y-d° (1); y-@ (2), y-d (3); 
yw (3 pl.); — Sub. ga-ga 

hope, mangu-“tu (1); mardt{ (2); maygity-‘ 
(3); nuygites (3 pl.); — maygu-“iq? (I- 
thee); marati? (thou-me); mangét? (he- 
me); maygéte (he-thee); muygét? (they- 
them); — Sub. na-gato (wait, hope) 

horn, cuhi‘ (abs.); cehio? (1); cehia’ (2); cehie? 
(3); cehinyw (3 pl.); — tcthv (Tlo.) 

horse, cti-ki (abs.); cikiw (1); ciki@ (2); 
cékiw? (3); cékiv (3 pl.) 

hot, mi:‘ka; — Sub. mi-ka 

be hot, déyo mi-‘ka (1); natiyd mi-‘ka, na- 
tiydn”u mi-‘ka (2); dayo mika, daysin”u 
mika; diyd mi-‘ka (3 pl.) bayo mi-‘ka 
(1 fut.) 

feel hot, naygegsn"o (1) 

house, gii-wd (sing.); gu-wwa (pl.); g3%5 (1); 
gP was (2); gPS- (3); gPq- (3 pl.); — gi*wa 
(Tlo.) ; — Sub. gva 

how, c?k? 

how much, hwut-@; — gwdt-d@ (Tlo.) 

be hungry, nacki-djv (1); nackidjd (2); 
nackidju‘ (3); nackidj}< (3 pl.); — Sub. 
na-ck&tcu- 

I, kw ; — Sub. iku- 

if, ts-vmddi, ts-wmudi- 

iguana, @ yw (abs.); a’yyo” (1); a’ yyd (2); 
a?nyt (3); a?yyt (3 pl.); — Sub. d- 
aaygumba-lu 

immediately, kamdmda’; — Sub. ma:xma 

inflate, md-c-?y@ (1); médtaci?yya (2); 
ma-c:iny® (3); muc-? yy? (3 pl.) 

insert, ni‘ygord’a (1); nitdygord’d (2); ni‘ngu- 
raré (3); ni‘ygur@é (3 pl.) 

intestine, tcd-m-bd (abs.) ; ted-m-bo (1) ; ted-m-- 
ba@ (2); ted-m-bd (3); tcd-m-by (3 pl.); — 
Sub. scambo (belly) 

become irritated, angry (Sp. enfadarse), 
mask? (1); ma ska (2); md’sk< (3); 
maskin (3 pl.) 

jar, ndawa (abs.); ndao (1); ndawa’ (2); 
nda? (3); ndav (3 pl.) 





be jealous, naciyiw?nw (1), naciydnw (2); 
naciyinwy (3); nuciyin”a (3 pl.) 

join, mayg?mbd (1); mated#m-bd, matagé’m-bd 
(2); nangémbdlé (3); nuyg?mbdlé (3 pl.) 

jug (Sp. cAntaro), daiya (sing.); ddiyd (pl.); 
déiyo (1); ddiy@ (2); ddiyd (3); danyw 
(3 pl.); — rdiya (Tlo.); Sub. da-ija 

jump, matsiga (1); matatsigd (2); matsige 
(3); mutsigée (3 pl.); — nakicw (1 Tlo.); 
nakic? (2 Tlo.); nakicf? (3 Tlo.); nakic? 
(3 pl.); — Sub. ma-siga (Squier) 

kick, ma:‘ygipr@’a‘, na‘ygobr@a, nara‘ygo- 
br@a (1); mata-‘ngupra@a (2); ma-“ngupra@é 
(3); ni‘ygupraé< (3 pl.); — ma‘ygupra’e? 
(I-thee) ; mata‘ygupro’) (thou-me) ; ma‘ygu- 
prey (he-me); ma‘ngupra? (he-thee) 

kill, maciya‘ (1); mataciyds (2); mact-ya‘ (3); 
muci-ya, nundati (3 pl.); — macinyW 
(I-thee); matacfnyo (thou-me); macinyo 
(he-me) ; macjny@ (he-thee) ; nundadimi‘ne 
(they-them); maygidj (I-them); marddi 








(you-them); mangid} (he-them); — Sub. | 


d-ert-a 

kiss, mikdtcus (1); mitsdtcus (2); mikwitceut? 
(3); mupoldtetilv (1 pl.); mupold-tctile’ 
(2 pl.); mupitcutdw (3 pl.) 

knee, grimiyo (abs.); gramiyo (1); gramiy@ 
(2); gramiyd (3); grumiy> (3 pl.); — Sub. 
tu-gomi-u 

knock down, matigi (1); matatiga (2); na- 
tigwi (3); natigwi (3 pl.) 

know (Sp. saber), dd‘yo (1); natiya‘ (2); 
ndd-iyd (3); ndiyas (3 pl.) 

know (Sp. conocer), nani?n? (1); natatsi-n? 
(2); nani?ny (3); nun?nyY (3 pl.); — 
naniniwy (I-thee); natsinyy (thou-me); 
naninyy (he-me); naninyw) (he-thee); 
nuninyw? (they-them); — nanini? (I 
Tlo.); naniny (2 Tlo.); natatsiny? (3 Tlo.); 
notsini (3 pl. Tlo.); — Sub. daininu 
(Squier) 

land, earth, #ba‘, na-mba; — Sub. u-mba 

be lame, micngdé na-ki? (1); micngénd-kwi? 
(2); miengana-ki? (3) 

large, mba‘ 

large (Sp. grande), wah? (1); wahq (2); 
waha (3); wan? (3 pl.); — Sub. dagu 
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late, wa-ki~; Sub. na-ni-gvaxi- (siumen) 

laugh, nandi-uwas (1); natadui-uwas (2); 
nandi-uwe® (3); nundi-uswé (3 pl.); — 
Sub. na-ndizgu:- 

be lazy, lax, és-ga’ (abs.); nds-go’ (1); nds-ga@ 
(2); nds-gd (3); nds-g> (3 pl.) 

leaf, in-d (sing.); in-d< (pl.); tm: (1); in-a 
(2); in-d (3); in-¢ (3 pl.); — Sub. tna 

leave (Sp. dejar), nani?y’? (1); ndtatsi?n a’, 
nats? na (2); nani?ye? (3); min? yal? 
(1 pl); man?y? ala’? (2 pl); min’? yd? 
(3 pl.); — nin?y? (1 pt.); — wdmbo 
niniy® (somebody leaves); — médni?n"? 
(I-him); mdni?y’@ (I-thee); mdtatsi?yn"? 
(thou-me); nen@y%? (he-me); neni?n’? 
(he-thee) ; mani?y ¥@ (they-me) ; muni?y 4” 
(they-you); nini?y"# (they-him); — nd- 
n?yu (1 Tlo.); ndtats?yya (2 Tlo.); na- 
nye (3 Tlo.); nuni?ya (3 pl. Tio.) 

leave, take away (Sp. quitar), maciingd (1); 
matacVingd (2); maci?ingd (3); muci?inga< 
(3 pl.) 

lend, matén¥5 (1); matat?nd (2); maté?n¥d 
(3); noté-n¥a (3 pl.) 

lick, ma-ct? (1); naracts (2); ma-ctd (3); 
nuct?? (3 pl.) 

lie down (intr.), mab? (1); matdbd (2); 
maby (3); muibw (3 pl.); — nebo (1 pt.); 
nitabd@ (2 pt.); nebs? (3 pt.); ne-balw (1 pl. 
pt.); nebala (2 pl. pt.); niby (3 pl. pt.) ; — 
mabd (1 Tlo.); taba (2 Tlo.); ébd (3 Tlo.); 
iby (3 pl. Tlo.); — Sub. gapo 

lie down, go to bed, masti-gaé (1); matasti-ga 
(2); masti-ga (3); musti-ga 

lift, carry (Sp. llevar), magakdiyo (1); 
midjo’icw (2); magé-kay? (3); mogokinyi’ 
(3 pl.); — magakdnya (I-thee); midjutew 
(thou-me); magekanyiw (he-me); mage- 
kanya (he-thee) ; mogokunywW (they-them) ; 
magakagwy (I-them) ; midjust; (you-them) ; 
magekagwy (he-them); mogokud{li? (we- 
them) ; mugwalokagwala (we-you (pl.); mu- 
gikunyw (they-me); mugikunyd (they- 
you) 

lift oneself, get up (Sp. levantarse), magucw 
(1); maraci? (2); mangici (3); mu’wacy 
(3 pl.); mu’waculw (1 pl.) ; — Sub. no-da-co 





lift (Sp. levantar), nakic-t (1); natakiic-i (2); 
nakict (3); mukicile (3 pl.); — makucf? 
(I-thee); matakuci#? (thou-me); makucw 
(he-me) ; makucfle (he-thee) ; nukucjle(they- 
them) ; — nakii-ci (1 Tlo.) ; ntakiict (2 Tlo.) ; 
nakuci (3 Tlo.); nakic} (3 pl. Tlo.) 

light (Sp. lumbre), a-gi (abs.); d-gi (1); 
dgwd? (2); dgi? (3); dg¥ (3 pl); — Sub. 
a-gu: (fire) 

to light, burn, mambi?i (1); matsambi’i, 
matabi?t (2); mambi?*< (3); mumbi?* (3 pl.) ; 
mambi? (it is light); — nambi?igi (1 Tlo.) ; 
namb?iyd (2 Tlo.); nambi?iyi (3); num- 
b?iyy (3 Tlo.); — Sub. rvmbu: (braten) 

light up (Sp. encender), nakatiyi (3) 

lightning (Sp. rayo), a-‘ki 

to like, nanigu? (1); ndngwd? (2); nanmgw 
(3); nunigw (3 pl.); — Sub. na-ni-ka 

lime, id? (abs.); idio? (1); idid (2); idie?(3); 
div (3 pl.) ; — id? (Tlo.) 

lion, undimaya’ 

lip, ctarag? 

little (Sp. poco), ma‘tsu 

live, daya (1); tiya (2); dd-y& (3); dé-ye 
(3 pl.); — Sub. na-ta-w (sit, dwell) 

liver, cgég3; — Sub. gi-ka 

lizard, tcchind® (abs.) ; tcthundiv (1) ; tethundia’ 
(2); tethindin (3); tcthindiy (3 pl.); — Sub. 
si-du 

load, burden (Sp. cargar), mac-né?da? (1); 
matac-né’dw (2); nac-né?dé (3); muc-né?dé 
(3 pl.) 

load, burden (Sp. cargar), kdya (1); ctdtca’ 
(2); ctayoS (3); ctakinyw- (3 pl.); — maga- 
kéya (1 fut.); midjitew (2 fut.); mage- 
ka-yas (3 fut.); magokiyd< (3 pl. fut.) ; — 
nagu (1 Tlo.); nardda (2 Tlo.); nagi (3 
Tlo.); nida (3 pl. Tlo.) 

a load, kaya‘ 

a load, kagu‘ 

look, namindwmina (1); natamindi? (2); 
namindi (3); numind? (3 pl.) 

look for, ndiv’iyd@, nd@y@ (1); ntViyd, 
nat?iyd (2); ndiyd, ndd’yé (3); nd? iye’, 
nd’ y® (3 pl.); ndviydlv, nduydlwv (1 pl.) ; 
nduyalw (2 pl.) ; bétya? (1 fut.) ; — danydla’ 
(I-thee); nati?nyw (thou-me); da’nyielé 
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(he-me) ; da’nydelé (he-thee) ; du’ ydlé (they- 
them) ; — nda ya’ (1 Tlo.) ; nd@ yd (2 Tlo.) ; 
nand@ yw (3 Tlo.); ndiyw (3 pl. Tlo.); — 
Sub. daya (Squier) 

lose, ninipdtiga (1 pt.); nitsapdtiga (2 pt.); 
ninipatigé (3); ninddtiga (he is lost) 

louse, ydhd (abs.); yahy@ (1); ydhyd? (2); 
yahy® (3); yahnwv (3 pl.); — Sub. ia-xa 

love, nandokdéyé (1); nandactiyd‘ (2); nando- 
ka-iyo (3); nandikaya (3 pl.) ; nandalikiya 
(1 pl.) ; nandalakiya (2 pl.) ; — nandokdy@ 
(I-thee); nandactéyw? (thou-me); nando- 
kdye? (he-me); nandokd-ya (he-thee); nu- 
ndiki-yas (they-them); — nanakv? (1 
Tlo.); nandku? (2 Tlo.); nandkiq? (3 Tlo.); 
naniku; (3 pl. Tlo.); — Sub. nangas- 
guayu (Aragon) 

lower, nariguwf (I-thee); natrigy (thou-me) ; 
narigilé (he-me); narigwilé (he-thee) ; nu- 
rigwilé (they-them); — narigu (1 Tlo.); 
natrigu (2 Tlo.); narigu (3 Tlo.); nodrigi 
(3 pl. Tlo.); — Sub. na-gii 

lungs, sido 

maguey, yu-‘wa‘ (abs.); yd (1); yd‘wa? (2); 
yd0° (3); yoo (3 pl.) 

man, cabd (sing.); cab3 (pl.); — Sub. ra-bu 

marry, maningw (1); matatsigy (2); nanigv 
(3); manigwi (3 pl.); manigilwv (1 pl.); — 
mac-naisgywi? (I-thee); maracnatsgy?W 
(thou-me) ; mac-natsgi’W (he-me) ; mac-na- 
isgw’wy (he-thee); nuc-natsgi’w? (they- 
them); — manigy? (1 Tlo.); natatsigy (2 
Tlo.) ; nanigW (3 Tlo.) ; — Sub. na-gani--ku- 

meal, broth, yad@ 

measure, maraygé-wa (1); mataggwa, mara- 
taggwd (2); maygéwe, maranggwé (3); miu- 
rangewe (3 pl.) — 

meat, flesh, céiwi” (abs.); ciyw (1); ciy@ 
(2); chy (3); cinyW (3 pl); — ciw? 
(Tlo.) 

meet, mard’ng (1); matrd-ni‘ (2); nirdny (8); 
murenéméné (3 pl.) ; — nickdmd (1 Tlo.); 
nitdskéma (2 Tlo.); nickéma (3 Tlo.); 
nickamdé (3 pl.) 

melon, (Sp. loan-word?) bolon-e’ (abs.) ; baldnio” 
(1) ; balénia? (2) ; balsnio? (3) ; baléniw (3 pl.) 

mine, kwénto 





miss, ndnda tegoci-d (1); ndnda tegd-cid (2); 
nénda tegoci-d (3); nénda tigyci-d (3 pl.) 
mix, maygé-ngo (1); matagé-nga (2); maygé-y- 
go (3); muygé-nga* (3 pl.) 

money, bi-‘kd@ 

mosquito, ‘n4ighg 

mother, r#’“di (1); rw“dd (2); ri“di (3); 
rv“dy (3 pl.); — Sub. du-tu- 

mountain, @%-wa (sing.); auwa (pl.); — 
kuba (Tlo.); — Sub. anva 

mouth, raw (1); raw@ (2); ray (3); rad 
(3 pl.); — ray (1 Tlo.); rawq@ (2 Tlo.); 
ray (3 Tlo.); ray (3 pl. Tlo.); — Sub. 
da-u- 

move, nabé (1); natabg (2); ndb@ (3); nibe 
(3 pl.); nibdlw (1 pl.); nubdal? (2 pl.); — 
nab’? (I-thee); natabd?y? (thou-me); na- 
baw (he-me); naba’? (he-thee); nuba’? 
(they-them); nabdmind (I-myself); xa- 
tabémin@ (you-yourself); nabdme‘né? (he- 
himself) ; — nabdyga (many objects move) 

move, stir (Sp. menear), nabanini? (1); nata- 
banin? (2); nabanin? (3); nobanini’, no- 
baniniminé (3 pl.); nobaninilw (1 pl.); 
nibaninilv (2 pl. pt.); nobaninila (2 pl.); 
nibaninilv (2 pl. pt.) 

move with side, nabani-‘y¥3? (1); nataba- 
ni“n@ (2); nabani-“nwW (3); nubani-“yW 
(3 pl.) 

move with head, nabq¢-idjo (1); natabq-idjv 
(2); naba-idje? (3); nubd-tdjd (3 pl.) 

move with hand, nabdnydw (1); natabénydud 
(2); mabénygu? (3); nubényée (3 pl.); 
nibdnydy (1 pt.) 

move with foot, naban-dki (1); natabén-d-kw@? 
(2); naban-a-kw (3); nubdn-a-kh (3 pl.) 

move around, ma‘maygan% (I-thee); na- 
tsa‘maygan’o (thou-me); ma‘mangan’ 
(he-me); ma‘maygan}éd (he-thee); na‘mq- 
ygayiméné (they-them) 

much, bdd?; — Sub. baa (enough) 

mucus, 8-ki-n-ya? (abs.) ; s-ki-n-yo? (1); s-ki-n-- 
y@ (2); s-ki-n-yy (3); s-ki-nyd (3 pl.) 

muscle, itsu< wa‘wa? 

nail, cagdn-yo (abs.); cagdnyd? (1); cagény@ 
(2); cagdnyo? (3); cagdnyy (3 pl.); — Sub. 
cn¥a-no 


oo 


— = 
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to nail, matssd@ (1); matatsdd? (2); matsd-é-‘ 
(3); mutséa’#-« (3 pl.) 

be naked, bac3? (1); bacd (2); bacd (3); bach 
(3 pl.) 

nanche (unidentified fruit), agacdn-a 

narrow, tca-pa; — Sub. tcopa (chato) 

narrow, gv’ vcu 

navel, dumio?; — Sub. du-mi-u- 

near, mihingi‘; — wihimbi (Tlo.); — Sub. 
ing 

be necessary, "nddyd (1); 
"nday? (3); ndanyw (3 pl.) 

neck, dpi‘ (sing.); apu (pl.); apo (1) 
apd (2); dps (3); dpe (3 pl.); — apa 
(Tlo.); — Sub. ha-pu- 

nephew, daricit 

net, ctdg?-cmi 

new, nee’; — Sub. nu-ct 

night, ki-n-a 

nine, mihinagt-wa; — Sub. mznu- 

no, rakav 

no (in composition), ésé; tstyw (I do not wish) ; 
nisigé-hwa (I do not sell); ntsiciya (I do 
not kill) 

noise, ndwd, nqwanyw 

noise (hollow sound), nags- 

nose, rak? (sing.); rd-ky- (pl.); raéka@?, ctraka 
(1); rék@ (2); rake (3); rdky (pl.); — Sub. 
da-ka 

nothing, nda‘ 

now, cug?’; — cig? (Tlo.) 

obey, nadjéwé (1); natadjaé (2); nadja-y (3) ; 
nodja-y- (3 pl.) 

old, d‘mba; — Sub. a-amba 

be old, d‘mba manyahy (1); é°mba manyahy- 
we (2); dsmba manydhW (3) 

old man, cabaha 

on top of, ing 

one, bd, timbd? 

only, hawi 

open, mamdté (1); natamata (2); mamdtd (3) ; 
mumata< (3 pl.); mumdtdl? (1 pl.); mu- 
matali? (2 pl.); nimdaté (1 pt.); — magd- 
mats (1 fut.); midjutédmatad (2 fut.); — 
diahé mata‘ (the door is open); — natd 
(1 Tlo.); rata (2 Tlo.); i#@ (3); — Sub. na- 
darma-ta 
5 


nddy@ (2); 





open, nibrdtu (1 pt.); nibrdta (2 pt.); nibrdta 
(3 pt.) 

orange, lde-d (abs.) ; lac-o? (1); lac-d? (2) ; lac-3‘ 
(3); lac-9< (3 pl.) ; — Sub. la-ca 

order, matd-ngo (1); marata-ngo (2); natd-ngod 
(3); notd-ygo (3 pl.) 

order, matsq‘wi’ (I-thee) 

order, mac-niyahW (1); matdc-n’ahW (2); 
ma-cniyahy (3); mic-niyahy (3 pl.); — 
mac-n"ahuwa (I-thee); natac-n’éhy (thou- 
me); mac-n’ahywé (he-me); macn*ahywa 
(he-thee); muc-nvah% (they-them); — 
nacnahy (I-them); nate-nahw) (thou- 
them) ; nac-n"éhi? (he-them) 

our, kwéntal? 

overturn, revolve (Sp. voltear), matd-yga‘ 
(1); matatd-yga‘ (2); maté-yga* (3); mu- 
tanga‘ (3 pl.) 

owe, ought, giwdd (1); 
(3); °wa@dé (3 pl.) 

owner, kwé-nt? (1); kwé-ntd (2); kwé-nio? (3) 

ox, cede‘ (abs.); cedui? (1); cedid? (2); cedid 
(3); cedty (3 pl.); — cédé (Tlo.) 

pain, gin@ ; — Sub. na-u (cf. to pain) 

to pain, nayngadg (1); naygdwi (2); naygaw 
(3); nayg@y (3 pl.); — nay@y (1 Tlo.); 
nqy@wa (2 Tlo.); nayawv (3 Tio.); 
nqy?y (3 pl. Tlo.) 

palm (tree), (ici)kd-ké (abs.); kd-kiw (1); 
kb-ku@ (2); kd-kid< (3); kd-ku (3 pl.) 

a pant, kywé‘wa 

pass, walk, man? hong? (1); manPhonga’ 
(2); manPhong? (3); manWVhvuyngy (3 pl.) 

patio, é-cd? 

pay, maninimd@ (1); matsinimd (2); mani- 
numalé (3); mininima-lé (3 pl.) 

penis, cfdu (abs.); cfdw? (1); cfidé (2); 
chdw (3); cidy (3 pl.); — Sub. szanvu 

pinch (Sp. repiscar), mamigd’ le (1) ; matamig@ 
(2); mamige (3); mimige’ (3 pl.) 

pinch (Sp. pellizcar), matcitu< (1); matatct-tu‘ 
(2); matetti< (3); mutci-ti< (3 pl.) 

pitahaya, dribu (abs.); dribui? (1); dribu? 
(2); drabui< (3); drab (3 pl.) 

pitcher (Sp. olla), thwi (abs.); hwiys (1); 
hwiyd? (2); bwiyd (3); bwinya (3 pl.) 

pity, nayg?W (1); nayg@wa (2); nayg@y 


cta"da (2); gé*dé 
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(3); nuyg@w (3 pl.); nygPuma (1 pt. 
refl.); ning@wama (2 pt. reflex.); my- 
g@yma (3 pt. reflex.); ning@ima (3 pl. 
pt. reflex.) 

place (Sp. poner), md-gi? (1); mdtdgi? (2); 
magi? (3); ni-g?, mé-g? (3 pl.) 

play, mats; (1); mardtsy (2); nats; (3); 
nuts} (3 pl.); — Sub. na-sigi-si- 

plump, midd 

pour, leak (Sp. derramar), mac-ndrigu (1); 
matac-ndrigu (2); mac-ndrigwi< (3); muc-n- 
drigwi< (3 pl.) 

pretend, ninikwé-nt-d (1); natanikwé-nt-a (2); 
ninikwé-nté* (3) 

prick, wound (Sp. pinchar), mactéimg (1); ma- 
tactma (2); maciimy (3); macima (3 pl.) 

prick (Sp. picar), matsi‘tu< (1); matatsi‘ta‘ 
(2); matsi‘ti-< (3); mutsit}-< (3 pl.); — 
natsi‘tiy? (1 reflex.); natatsi‘timina? (2 
reflex.) ; natst‘timé‘né (3 reflex.) 

priest, djaky 

pueblo, cvdhi? (abs.); cod‘nnyu (1); codnnyd 
(2); cod‘unyu (3); cod‘nnyv (3 pl.) 

pull by rope (Sp. halar), macié-mu (1); ma- 
tacti-ma (2); mact-mu (3); maci-ma (3 pl.) 

pull out, mdda (1); matdda (2); mddé (3); 
nodal? (1 pl.); ndda‘mindlw (1 pl. rec.); 
nddu‘mindla (2 pl. rec.); nddé (3 pl.) 

pull up (Sp. arrancar), marubu (1); matarubu 
(2); marubis (3); murubis (3 pl.); — 
mats-rubu (1); matats-rubu (2) 

push, macgwvngd’, macdyga (1); matacgs’vy- 
g@ (2); nacgwvyge (3); nucgs’vyge (3 pl.); 


— nicgvygw (1 pt.); — nack?vyg@ 
(I- thee) ; natack® yygwv (thou-me); nacki- 
vygw (he-me); mnackiyyg@ (he-thee) ; 


mack vygy (1-them); matackivygi? (you- 
them) ; nack# vung} (he-them) ; muck’ uygila 
(we them) ; muck ung} (they-them) 

push, narihnwa, namahwa (1); natrihnwa, 
natrahnwa (2); naradhygwe (3); nardhygwa 
(3 pl.) 

put, place (Sp. meter), macidd, mackida‘ 
(1); matacida (2); macida‘, mackida‘ (3) ; 
muckida‘, mucidas (3 pl.) 

put, place (Sp. meter), mat3a (1); matd’d (2); 
mats’) (3); matw’> (3 pl.) 





quarrel, grumble, mandjd‘ma (1) ; natadja‘ma 
(2); nandja‘ma‘ (3); nundja‘ma‘me‘ne (3pl.) 

to rain, nanidu-wa‘; — Sub. d-vndi--lu 

rain, ndu-wa‘; — Sub. d-vndi--lu 

reach (Sp. lograr), muhungdo (1); nuhvygawa 
(2); muhungdos (3); nihingay‘ (3 pl.) 

reach (Sp. aleanzar), na-ckama (1); na-tacka- 
mu (2); na-ckéma (3); nu-ckdmda: (3 pl.) ; — 
nackam@ (I-thee); natackamg (thou-me) ; 
nackam? (he-me); nackamd (he-thee) ; nu- 
ckami (they-them); — Sub. ni-ckamo 

receive, bayarigu‘ (1) ; biyarigi‘ (2) ; bayarigwi< 
(3); boyarigwi* (3 pl.) 

recollect (Sp. acordarse bien), nakim? (1); 
nakimd@ (2); nakomd (3); nakiim} (3 pl.) ; 
nakimalw? (1 pl.); nakomala (3 pl.); ni- 
kima (1 pt.); — nakomokd?ya@ (I-thee) ; 


nakomacti?ya‘ (thou-me); nakamokd-ye 
(he-me) ; nakomokd’ yd (he-thee) ; nakom9- 
ké?’ya (they-you); nakomakd-ye (they- 
me); — Sub. dogi-goema-lo (Aragon) 

red, mand ; — Sub. mayga 

reed (Sp. bejuco), a@‘ma 

reed-grass (Sp. carrizo), idv‘; — ee (Tlo.) 


reed-grass (Sp. carrizo), ci?) (abs.); c?inyu 
(1); c?iny@ (2); cPinyd (3); cP?inyy 
(3 pl.) 

remain, md‘wanw (1); ma‘wand@ (2); ma‘wa- 
nw (3); moSwany (3 pl.) 

rest, mandand-ka‘ (1); mandand-ka (2); 
mandand-kd (3); mandanad-ky (3 pl.); — 
Sub. na-na-ndo 

return, nataygw (1); natangd:le(2) ; natayga-lé 
(3); mutayga-lé (3 pl.) 

rib, cdct?” 

ripe, ne’go’; — Sub. nxgo 

ripen, na-g9” 

river, manyu 

roll, mambici? (1); matabici? (2); mambi-ci? 
(3); mumbi-c? (3 pl.) 

roof, de“ma 

roof, dhmi 

rope, nna (abs.); 
nn (3); an’? 

rotten, ni?igd’ 

row, mdga-ka-nu (1); midjuka-nu (2); ma- 
géka-nu (3); mogoka-nu (3 pl.) 


nn’ (1); nn”iwa (2); 
(3 pl.); — Sub. du-n”u- 


bi-c?? 
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rub (Sp. fregar, molestar, raspar), mdca- 
ma‘my (1); matacama*ma (2); macama<my 
(3); mucamd‘ma (3 pl.); — man¢wj? 
(I-thee); matan”g@wj (thou-me); man’qwi’ 
(he-me); man’quw}? (he-thee); mun’quy 
(they-them) 

rub, stroke (Sp. frotar), mac-mindo (1); na- 
tac-minda (2); mac-mindi (3); muc-mindi‘ 
(3 pl.) 

run, maygdyw (1); matagdyd@ (2); maygayt 
(3); muyngwanyt (3 pl.); noygwaydli’ 
(1 pl.); nongwaydl (2 pl.); niygdyw 
(1 pt.); dtagdy (imp.); — nagayw (1); 
natagdy@ (2); nagayr (3); nagdnyr (3 pl.) ; 
— Sub. na-ga-gui 

sacred, mitséki 

sad, nungi-na‘ 

be sad, naygi-n®? (1); ct#y nangi-nd‘ (2); 
nangi-nas (3); tuginvygi-ni< (3 pl.) 

saliva, yd‘nd? ; — Sub. yanjdo (Aragon) 

salt, idd (abs.); tdi (1); ida‘ (2); t-dd< (3); 
é-d9< (3 pl.); — Sub. i-du: 

same, mi, méri 

sandal, tcada‘ (abs.); tceado’ (1); tcada‘ (2); 
teddd‘ (3); teddi< (3 pl.) 

scatter, macindrigal? (1); matacundriga (2); 
macindrige’ (3); mucindri-gé (3 pl.) 

scrape, graze (Sp. rozar), nayags (1); na- 
tdyaguwd@ (2); nayagd (3); niyag? (3 pl.) 

scrape (Sp. raspar, rascar), md-td (1); md-ndd- 
tad (2); md-td (3); mo-td< (3 pl.); — Sub. 
na-ato (raspeln) 

scratch, man"qwf? (1); natdn*quwf? (2); ma’ng- 
wh (3); munYquié (3 pl); — nanrqwi? 
(I-thee); natan’@w (thou-me); nan’@?y 
(he-me); nan*g@wi (he-thee); nun*qu? 
(they-them) ; — naicity (1 Tlo.) 

seurf, ctri-wd 

sea, miki; — Sub. da-gu-i-ija 

see, nddyo (1); natiya (2); ndayd, déyd‘ (3); 
ndiya (3 pl.); — nitiya (2 pt.); — bayo 
(3 pt.) ; — ndeyoma (I-myself) ; déyd‘mare- 
ma (he-himself); nddyd (I-thee); dayé 
(he-me) ; nateyo (he-thee) 

seed, nana 

seize (cf. also grasp), mawdty (1); mardti (2) ; 
mawaty (3); mawatilv (1 pl.); mawatilv 
es 





(2 pl.) ; mowaty< (3 pl.) ; — niwata (1 pt.) ; — 
magawaty (1 fut.); midjurdty (2 fut.); 
magewdiy (3 fut.); mogowdiy (3 pl.); — 
natiwy (I-thee); natati?y? (thou-me): ma- 
wy (he-me); natiwi? (he-thee); natiwis 
(they-them); — nawaty (1 Tlo.); wdty 
(3 Tlo.); nardty (2 Tlo.); nawati (3 pl.) 

sell, mayngihwa (1); natihwa, matagihwa (2) ; 
manguhwé (3); nuygihwt (3 pl.); may- 
guhwdli? (1 pl.); mangihwéla (2 pl.); 
nayguhwa (1); — nimatoh?md@ (it is 
sold); — Sub. na-go-gu-xa 

send, nitsahd (1 pt.) 

separate, mac@eng? (1); matacéengd (2); 
macéengs (3); mac’ engy (3 pl.) 

seven, hin-wa; — Sub. kinu: ( *) 

seventy, atsis-kinya giuwd (3 x 20 + 10) 

sew, mdc-mi (1); nardc-mi (2); nac-mi (3); 
miuc-mé (3 pl.) ; — nd-e-mi (1 Tlo.); nd-c-mi 
(2 Tlo.); ndé-c-mi (3 Tlo.); nic-mi (3 pl. 
Tlo.); — Sub. na-emi- 

shade, muca (abs.); me-co (1); me-cd? (2); 
me-cd- (3); me-cd (3 pl.) 

shake, mdprig®? (1); ndtaprig’? (2); md- 
parigolé (3); muperigile (3 pl.); — Sub. 
na-spadikur 

sheep, tcé-mbe’ (sing.); tcé’mbé? (pl.) 

shine, polish, mdnird‘yng? (1); mdtanird-‘ygi 
(2), nanird-‘ygilé (3), munird-“ygilé (3 pl.) 

shore, ndg@wy , — Sub. t-tu- 

short, tc#??umba 

shoulder, pd‘pi? (abs.), pda‘pi? (1); pa‘p@ 
(2); papa (3); pé-pe (3 pl); — Sub. 
paxpu: (arm) 

shout (Sp. gritar), nandjdéuwd (1), natadjdwa 
(2), nandjdwé (3); nundjdwé (3 pl.); — 
mandjéuwi?la (I-thee); matadjdéwla (you- 
me), mandjdwale (he-thee); nadj@uéle 
(he-me); — nqdjduwa (1 Tlo.); nadjduwa 
(2 Tlo.); nadjduwé (3 Tlo.); ndjauwa 
(3 pl. Tlo.) 

show, teach (Sp. demonstrar, ensefiar), 
madza‘ma (1); matadzd‘ma (2); madzd‘mid 
(3); mudzd‘mamenk (3 pl.); — nadzd‘ma 
(1); — Sub. da-su-mbi 

show, teach (Sp. demonstrar, ensefiar), ma- 
singd (1); marasinga (2); masings (3); 
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musinga (3 pl.); — masinygd (I-thee); 
marasing? (thou-me); nasiygé (he-me); 
nasinga’ (he-thee); nusiygé? (they-them) 

be sick, nakd-niw (1); nakd-nd@ (2); na- 
ka-nit? (3) 

side, nin”? 

sink, submerge, nadima’a (1); nadimoé‘ 
(2); natadi-ma@a (3); nudéma’é 

sit down, miigw’ (1); nand@u, mara’w (2); 
ning’ i (3); ndtigy (3 pl.) 

six, mahvyu; — Sub. ma-xu 

skin (Sp. pelo), és} (abs.); ts- (1); tsd-wa 
(2); tsdp (3); #9) (3 pl); — Sub. 
canart 

skin (Sp. piel), cta? (sing.); cta (pl.); etd” (1); 
ctd’ (2); ctd- (3); cty- (3 pl.) 

skin (Sp. piel), nirii 

sky, ndy; mika (Tlo.) 

slavering (Sp. baboso) ; nima 

slavering, diacny’y 

sleep, nd-gi’ (1); nd-nw (2); na-guwi* (3); 
nin? (3 pl.); nindlw (1 pl.); ninil@? 
(2 pl.); — nigw# (1 pt.); — migw? (1 Tlo.); 
ninw (2 Tlo.); migw (3 Tlo.); nin (3 pl. 
Tlo.) ; — Sub. na-gu- 

sleeper, nd-’gwi‘ (sing.); nun? (pl.) 

be sleepy, nandogigw (1); nandaginw (2); 
nandogigui (3); nandjguni (3 pl.); nanda- 
liginilv? (2 pl.); nandalagunila (2 pl.) 

slide, mdnirdygi’ (1); matsardygi (2); ndani- 
rangi-le (3); nunirangi-de (3 pl.) 

slip, slide, maygucy (1); manguc} (2); mangici 
(3); muygii-c} (3 pl.) 

slowly, ‘wamyme 

be small, tahw (1); tahw} (2); tahw? (3); 
mahk? (3 pl.); mahkal? (1 pl.); mahkala 
(2 pl.); — lahy (1 Tlo.); lahwi (2 Tlo.); — 
Sub. tahi (Squier) 

smallpox, cidu‘ 

smell, daté-nu 

to smell, nandidy® (1); nandiay@ (2); 
nandidyo (3); nandidnyy (3 pl.); — Sub. 
da-dijn’ui (Aragon, sentir) 

smoke, gin-? (abs.); gunio (1); gunia (2); 
guniu (3); ging (3 pl.); — Sub. gunu 
(Aragon) 

snake, a-‘bu (abs.); a-‘bia (2); a-‘biw (1); 





a:‘biw? (3); a-“biw (3 pl.) ; — aby (Tlo.) ; — 
Sub. a-pu- 

sneeze, mardisi? (1); matrdtsi? (2); nard-tsi’ 
(3); nurd-ts} (3 pl.); — Sub. na-si-na ( %) 

snore, na‘g?lapv (1); natag?lapa (2); nagi’le- 
dpu (3); mug?le’apt (3 pl.) 

so much, sit‘ 

soft, waba 

be soft, mag’éwabd (1); matag’éwaba (2); 
magiwabdle (3); mugiwabdle (3 pl.) 

soften, nagiwab@ (1); natagiwabd (2); na- 
gi-wabe? (3); nugi-wab® (3 pl.) ; nugi-wabali? 
(1 pl.); nugi-wabala (2 pl.); — nigiwab@ 
(1 pt.) 

somebody, macta‘ 

something, rigddiriga 

son, ddio (1); ddiyd (2); ddiyo (3); ddiyy 
(3 pl.) 

soon, immediately, bani®wa‘ 

soon, hwapa 

sour, mi-ga’; — migd (Tlo.); — Sub. mi-ka 

sow, ‘ma:du (1); ‘maladu (1); ‘mar < (3); 
‘mu-di< (3 pl.); — Sub. na-ga-du 

speak, mata (1); marat-a (2); mdt-® (3); 
not’ (3 pl.); mut-dl@ (1 pl.); — arat-4q‘ 
(tell him) ; aratza< (tell me) ; —Sub. na-da-ta 

speaker, ndt-? (sing.); not-8 (pl.) 

spider, gad (abs.); gayo” (1); gayd (2); gayo 
(3); gan-y@ (3 pl.); — Sub. a-xka 

spit, mandi-t-@ (1); matadi-t-@ (2); mand5-t-e 
(3); nunds-t-? (3 pl.); — Sub. na-cn‘dota 

squirrel, tcictuyd, toctuya; — tsiiy@ (Tlo.) ; — 
Sub. bi-siijaha 

stand, mawdhi (1); manydhii (2); magwihi 
(3); mawqnhwi (3 pl.) 

stand (tr.), matsihi (1); matatsihi (2); matsihi 
(3); mutsthi (3 pl.; — Sub. na-gvizi) 

star, tcd-gwa (sing.); tcdgw@ (pl.); tca-giv 
(1); ted-gi@ (2); tedgiv (8); tcagiW (3 pl.) 

steal, md-ni ki‘@ (1); mdtaniki-d@ (2); 
manikie (3); ninikiwé (3 pl.); — Sub. 
NA-Guxea 

stench, da-ska; — Sub. na-da-ska (smell) 

stick, ma‘kam3, mara‘kéms (1); matra‘kéma 
(2); mara‘ka-mo (3); mora‘kd‘mi (3 pl.) 

stick (tr.), maygi‘mad (1); mataki‘mad (2); 
mangemé (3); mvyg?me (3 pl.) 








Wo neem 
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stir (Sp. batir), maygéengd (1); matag?enga 
(2); mag?éngs (3); moyge?énga (3 pl.); — 
naginyu (1 Tlo.); naginyt (3 pl. Tlo.) 

stomach, dd? (1); duwa? (2); dw (3); au 
(3 pl.); — dy (1 Tlo.); dwa (2 Tlo.); — 
Sub. na-vayna 

stone, é-tsi? (sing.) ; its‘ (pl.); t-tsd (1); t-tsd” 
(2); ttsd* (3); t-ts>° (3 pl.); — Sub. 
sinu- 

stoop, squat, mabami-ndw (1); matabami-nd@ 
(2); mabami-ndw (3); nubami-ndy (3 pl.); 
— nasngddi (1 Tlo.); nataspgddu (2 Tlo.); 
nasngddi (3 Tlo.); esngddi (3 pl. Tlo.) 

stop, cover (Sp. tapar), mangdga (1); ma- 
tréga (2); maygogale (3); muygogale (3 pl.) 

stretch out, maramdto‘ (1); matramdta‘ (2); 
maramats® (3); muramatas (3 pl.) 

strike (Sp. azotar, pegar), mdc-ni, ndc-ni’ 
(1); méracn@ (2); mde-nw (3); mic-nd 
(3 pl.); — nicen# (1 pt.); nird-c-na, 
ninddc-na (2 pt.); nacnq@ (I-thee); nan- 
dacni? (thou-me) ; nac-n® (he-me); nac-nd 
(he-thee) ; nuc-n# (they-them) ; — nacuni 
(1 Tlo.); narac-né (2 Tlo.); nadc-nu (3 Tlo.); 
nagicna (3 pl. Tlo.); — Sub. na-da-dusna 

sun, d-‘kd? (abs.); d-‘ki? (1); d-kuw (2); 
G-kud (3); d-“kiW (3 pl.); — Sub. d-axka--lu 

so sun, natdgw (1) 

swallow, md-ga‘yg (1); mags ‘ga? ( 
“gg? (3); muwd'yg¥ (3 pl.) 

sweat, ma‘cwigd (1); ma‘wigd (2); na‘wigd?? 
(3); nu‘wigy? (3 pl.); nu‘wigdlé? (1 pl.); — 
Sub. na-va-kia 

sweep, maygi-ct (1); matagi-ci (2); mangici 
(3); mungict (3 pl.) 

sweeper, naygi-ci (sing.); nvygi-ci (pl.) 

sweet, dd-s-9- 

swell, n@ywa 

swim, na‘ma‘yo (1); na‘ma‘yt? (2); naS*ma‘yo? 
(3); na‘ma‘nyo (3 pl.) 

swing, mahma‘ygdn’o (1); mahma‘ygin% 
(2); mahma‘ygan i‘ (3) ; muhma‘yganyi“me- 
‘né (3 pl.); — nama‘ygan”? (I-thee); 
natamaygan’@ (thou-me); nama‘ynganiW 
(he-me); namq‘ygdn? (he-thee); numa‘y- 
gant (they-them) 

swing, napa‘ygd (1); napd‘ygd‘yi (2); na- 


2); ma-ga- 





pang? st (3); numuygéy} (3 pl.) ; numouyga- 
yal (1 pl.); napa‘yga (something swung) 

talk, nanidjdky (1); natanidjéki (2); na- 
nydjaky (3); nunidjaky (3 pl.) 

tall, big, wahw 

tamale, é-bd (abs.); &-b3’ 
5: (3); o-by- (3 pl.) 

ten, ngu-d; — Sub. gva 

that (Sp. aquel), ist’? 

the, kami 

theirs, kwéniy 

then, cuki? 

then, niku 

there, nyiw ; — nyu (Tlo.) 

they (dual), kj 

they (pl.), 1k}; — Sub. ikanu (Squier) 

thin, mi-dw (abs.); midw’ (1); mid? (2); 
midi (3); midiy (3 pl.); — smidu (Tlo.) 

be thin, somidi? (1) 

think (Sp. pensar), nitsth? ldkio? (1); na- 
tdtsihi léki@ (2); ndtsihi leakig? (3); — 
Sub. na-diaxa 

be thirsty, nakanddo’ (1); nakanddwa? (2); 
nakandéo? (3); nukandé-w (3 pl.); na- 
kandawalw (1 pl.) ; nakandawala (2 pl.) ; — 
Sub. na-nta-u- 

this, tsigi?; — Sub. kagi (Squier) 

this (Sp. ese), dzv’s?; — Sub. a-su- 

three, ahisa 

throw (Sp. tirar), mddd@ (1); matddd (2); 

made (3); ndd® (3 pl.); — Sub. ga-du- 

throw (Sp. echar), narViyd (1); nandriiyd, 
natrviy@ (2); nar@eyé, nari°iye (3); 
nor@éy®, nur? y® (3 pl.) 

throw (Sp. echar), mdérakwd (1); mdtrakwa 
(2); mérakwa-‘ (3); mtrakwa‘ (3 pl.); — 
nardkwa (1 Tlo.); natrédkwa (2 Tlo.); na- 
rakwa (3 Tlo.); narakwa (3 pl. Tlo.) 

throw down, destroy, many¢w?’ (1); matui-wi? 
(2); many¢-wi? (3); munyq-w? (3 pl.) 

thunder, nqwd‘; — Sub. nadua (Squier) 

thus, cékd 

tibia, nangegs-‘ 

tie, maroo (1); matdrouwd, matrauwd (2); 
mara (3); muruwds (3 pl.); — naruwi? 
(I-thee); natra’3 (thou-me); nari-wé? (he- 
me); nard-uwd? (he-thee); nurii-wi? (they- 


(1); éba@ (2); 
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them); — ndrao (1 Tlo.); natrWwa (2 
Tlo.); naréé (3 Tlo.); nariwa (3 pl. Tlo.) 

be tied up, ctwywatmy (1); ctwwacma (2); 
ct? wa'ma (3); ct#wa‘mis (3 pl.); — Sub. 
na-stoaxma 

tiger, wild-cat, indi (abs.); indw (1); inda 
(2): ind (3); indW (3 pl.); — Sub. endi- 

tighten, press, mdni’icd (1); mats?ic-@, 
matats?icd (2); manic (3); muni?cé? 
(3 pl.) ; — naco (1 Tlo.) 

tighten, press, natcipd (I-thee); natatcipy’ 
(thou-me); natcipy (he-me); natcipd (he- 
thee) ; nutcipa (they-them) 

be tired (Sp. fatigar), wa*skum@ (1); wa’ska- 
my (2); wi sku (3); wa’sky (3 pl.) 

be tired (Sp. cansarse), wa’gi’ (1); wa’g@ 
(2); wa’ga? (3); wa’g) (3 pl.); — né-uygu’ 
(1 Tlo.); n#eygo (3 Tlo.); ni?eyga (2 Tlo.); 
nv ing (3 pl. Tlo.); — Sub. na-xku ( *) 

be tired (Sp. cansarse), wa’gima (1); 
wagamd (2); wagama@ (3); waged 
(3 pl.) 

tomorrow, d‘isi- 

until tomorrow, datsi‘ka 

tongue, ndihy (abs.), nddhy (1), nddhwa (2); 
ndbhy (3); ndihd (3 pl.); — Sub. du-xa 

tooth, jn¥5- (abs.); gn¥o” (1); gna (2); ny 
(3 pl.); gn% (3); — Sub. si-nva 

tortilla, gj‘ma’?; — Sub. ta-gu-ma 

touch (Sp. tocar), ma‘du‘ (1); matadu‘ (2); 
madi‘ (3); mudi‘ (3 pl.); — Sub. na-da-u 
(fiihlen) 

touch, try (Sp. tentar), ma%wdt-@ (1); ma- 
rat-}- (2); mawat-) (3); muwat-y (3 pl.) 

tree, ct (sing.); ict (pl.); éc-3’ (1); éc-d (2); 
éc-d (3) ; éc-} (3 pl.) ; — ic? (Tlo.) ;— Sub. i-ci 

tread, mdhngady (1); mdtahigadd (2); md- 
bngadit (3); nithigadi (3 pl.) 

trunk, ts-umindw 

twice, d-p-w; — Sub. a-pu- (two) 

two, dhma 

turkey, ré-ndw (sing.); ré-ndi? (pl.) 

turtle, ygi-tsi< (abs.); ngi-tsw (1); ygu-tsia 
(2); ygt-tsia? (3); ygt-tsiv (3 pl.) 

twenty, mbaskiny2 

twist, ma‘ygini’ (1); mata‘ygin?? (2); ma‘y- 
gun? (3); mv‘ygin? (3 pl.) 





ugly, cuwakd 

ulcer, s-kd (abs.); s-k3? (1); s-kd? (2); s-ka‘ 
(3); s-kié (8 pl.) 

uncle, am-y 

understand (Sp. comprender), mawd?i (1); 
matawe? (2); nawd@ile (3); muwaile (3 pl.) ; 
— nadjy (1 Tlo.); natddjy (2 Tlo.); na@djy 
(3 Tlo.); nw#dj, (3 pl. Tlo.) 

understand (Sp. comprender), mandja’y (1); 
matindj@y (2); nandj@y (3); nund@y 
(3 pl.); — Sub. na-datco-ma 

undress, manibaca‘mind (1); mata-nibaca‘mi- 
nw (2); manibdca‘mine (3); munibdca‘mine’ 
(3 pl.) 

untie (Sp. soltar), maninw (1), matatsind, 
manind (2), maninW (3), muniynd (3 pl.) 

untie (Sp. desatar), mara‘ku (1), matéra‘kuwi 
(2); mardku (3); murakwi< (3 pl); — 
narigu, natrigu (1 Tlo.); natrigwi (2 Tlo.); 
narigwi (3 Tlo.); narigwi (3 pl.); — ma- 
rakwfPle (I-thee); matraki’la (thou-me); 
mardku-yle (he-me); narakwi-jle (he-thee) ; 
nurakwi-ile (they-them) 

until, a‘ndu 

urine, micw@ 

urinate, namic’ (1); matamicad (2); mamicw 
(3); maqwicy (3 pl.); mqwicili? (1 pl.); 
mawicaly (2 pl.), — Sub. na-mi-cu- 

vagina, bd a-gu 

be of value, nimw (1); nimd@ (2); nimw 
(3); nim (3 pl.); — Sub. na-nu-ma- 

vein, gakiu 

violently, wda-p-a 

violet, mulberry-colored, mi?inyt 

virgin, tced-gu 

voice, dhngo’2; — Sub. danua 

wake up, mdnibd-hyw (1); médtsibd-hyi (2); 
nanibahyu (3); ninba-hnyt (3 pl.); — 
minibahyw (I-thee); matdnibadhyi (thou- 
me); médnjbahya (he-thee); munibahyé 
(they-them) 

wake up, dahiys (1); dahiyd (2); dahiyw 
(3); dahi-yu (3 pl.); — bahiy® (1 pt.) 

walk, crawl (of animals), kardmd 

walk to and fro, mac-niticinga (1); mandac-nd- 
cingad (2); mac-nicinga (3); nuc-ndcinga 
(3 pl.) 














II 
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wall, ne‘nyt-uctwwa 

wash, md-‘n¥@ (1); mard-‘n¥& (2); na-‘nvé (3) ; 
nunvé (3 pl.); — nina (1 pt.); ni‘nyamd 
(I wash myself); nén¥émaremd (he washes 
himself) ; — ma‘nya’la (I-thee) ; mara‘n “wa 
(thou-me); ma‘n%ile (he-me); ma‘n dele 
(he-thee) ; mu‘n¥d-élé (they-them) ; — Sub. 
na-vinu- 

wasp, ctiyd@ (sing.); ctiyd (pl.); — d‘ma 
(Tlo.); ctt-y@ (wasp-hive, Tlo.) 

to watch (Sp. velar), ma‘yga‘wi (1); matdga‘wi 
(2); ma‘ngdswi (3); no‘yga‘wi (3 pl.) 

to watch (Sp. guardar), mdndiaci? (1); md- 
tiact? (2); ndndiacile (3); mindiacilé 
(3 pl.); 

— Sub. na-gu-ci- 

water, i‘ya’ (abs.); e‘yo (1); e‘ya@ (2); efy> 
(3); enyW (3 pl.); — sya (abs. Tlo.); 
isyo (1 Tlo.); i*y@ (2 Tlo.); tye (3 Tlo.); 
inyW (3 pl. Tlo.); — Sub. i-ga 

to water, nd-ngdhid (1); natagdhi@ (2); 
nangohiye (3); ndygohiy® (3 pl.) 

water-melon, badéya‘ (abs.); badéys (1); 
badé-y@ (2); badé-yd (3); badé-nyu< (3 pl.) 

wave, mi‘nu 

we, ikdli; — ikéco (Tlo.) 

weak, wab@ 

weave, macumy (1); matacima (2); macimy 
(3); macumg (3 pl.) 

a well, yah-y@ (abs.); yah-io? (1); yahi@ (2); 
yah (3); yahwW (3 pl.) 

be well, ctémah@ (1); ctamah@ (3) 

wet, moisten, maha (1); ramaha (2); mahé 
(3); mahé (3 pl.); maramaha, naramaha 
(1); matramaha (2); maramahé (3); — 
nimaha, niramdha (1 pt.); — nikamdéha 
(I was going to moisten); nidjotémaha 
(you were going to moisten) ; nikemahé (he 
was going to moisten); nimuhsd (I-myself) ; 
nimahd (thou-thyself); nimuha (he-him- 
self); nimaha (they-themselves) ; — maga- 
muho (I will wash myself); midjvtrdmaha- 
mi‘nad (thou will wash thyself); magerd- 
mahaméné (he will wash himself); — 
maramahg (I-thee) ; matsumihy (thou-me) ; 
maramuhw (he-me); maramuhi? (he-thee) ; 
muramdhaméné (they-them); maramah?? 





(I-them); matsaramahy (thou-them); ma- 
ramahy (he-them) 

whatever, djégé-g@ 

whatever person, cd-tsi 

when, where upon, dakddi 

when, dnidi 

when, hwa-n-@ ; — gwanda (Tlo.) 

where, jgwa-*; — na (Tlo.) 

whistle, nardm? (1); natrdmi? (2); naram? 
(3); nurdmi< (3 pl.); — nardmi (1 Tlo.); 
natrémi (2 Tlo.); narami (3 Tlo.); nardémi 
(3 pl. Tlo.) 

white, m?ica; — Sub. mica 

be white, mi-cw; mi-c@ (2); mi-ca (3); mb-ep 
(3 pl.) ; — mica (Tlo.) 

who, cé; — Sub. su-la (Aragon) 

why, nd-hyg@ 

why, dinum$, nanums 

be wild, brave, ckan¥Q (1); ckdywi? (2); 
ckawv (3); ckéw} (3 pl.); — Sub. na-gaiju 

be wild, nakin? (1); nakin@ (2); naki-na 
(3); nuki-ni (3 pl.) 

be wild, nakinin”a (1); nakindni (2) 

wing, cpipi 

wink, noyga’y 

to wish, dnda (1) 

to wish, tsty# I do not wish 

with, hma; — Sub. ma 

with, ga 

woman, @“gi (abs.); @“giP (1); W@gid (2); 
@gids (3); @gig< (3 pl.); — Sub. -gu 

to work (Sp. labrar), matsu‘tu‘ (1) ; mdatatsu‘tu‘ 
(2); ndtatsu‘ti-< (3); mutsut} (3 pl.) 

work (Sp. trabajo), n¥ahi‘ 

to work (Sp. trabajar), man’ahw (1); ma- 
tiahw (2); man*qghwi? (3); munahw? 
(3 pl.); — Sub. na-n’aru 

worker, nanyahw (sing.); nunyahiwi (pl.) 

worm, ddd‘ (abs.); adi? (1); adi’ (2); adio* 
(3); adéu< (3 pl.) 

to wound, niritt (1); nitroti (2); niruti (3); 
niriti‘méné (3 pl.) 

year, tsi-gu; — Sub. sigu (Squier) 

yellow, mi‘mw ; — md‘md (Tlo.) 

yes, cu-ki 

yesterday, dic”; — rict (Tlo.); — Sub. 
di-cit 
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you (sing.), kd’; — Sub. tka: nanigwa nambi-iya 
you (pl.), ikala makes me_ I weep. 
young (of animals), i‘nyu 
your, kwéntd 
red zapote, di-nd@; — Sub. du-na I. 
ant dindtst numb? *luna 
Texts! When itdawns  theearth moon 
.. nawiyi? +? kami teagwe nundatig}-lé 
*madre *mia, @ni diky makdnyw, | is extinguished and the stars disappear 
Nother mine, when I die, *; kam? dit nakatiya?. tcémb? notség? 
atadi? §=*l-@ *lugar jgwis —nakd?la’ag- and the sky lightsup. Sheep hale 
bury(me) the place where you burn light | pimp iny nots}: nye 
was. the young (animals) play; birds 
— nundjd-wes * kém? ri-ndw nuprigili 
bé-mbabi’i, ba-mbabi’i  dimidjw dni | shout (sing.) and the turkeys shake 
Every day, every day, that-you-go doing apy. acndikimi ctila nwprigtlé 
gi‘ma’. ikiS gatabid’ *por numbwikiy- | their necks. Even also chickens shake 
tortillas. There you wept for me myself: apy: + kdm? nya — noygrini 
ts-ymodi< macta‘ cé-ts?  maracw | theirneck and the birds (of) sadness 
If anyone something asks you onandjd-we 
na‘nga matabia, *pues arate dinum) | sing (shout). 
why youweep, well tell him because nya iigwa tit @ywas 
wt rind? niguni, kami giint There where atfootof mountain 
wood green itssmoke, the smoke wiht go iki igi = dg¥3° 
1 The texts have not been normalized. The first | there lies my house there there is my wife 


two represent recitations given at the Casa Indigena 
which my informant insisted upon giving me. 
Spanish forms are marked with an asterisk. 





kam? aku. 
the my heart. 





III 


wife 
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A SKETCH OF ACHUMAWI PHONETICS. 


By H. J. ULDALL. 


The material for this sketch was collected 
partly during a short stay in Alturas in the 
summer of 1931, and partly in Berkeley the 
following autumn, when two young Achuma- 
wis came down and stayed for a little over a 
month. 

I am deeply indebted to my friend Dr. de 
Angulo, who not only placed at my disposal 
his extensive knowledge of the Achumawi 
language but even extended his hospitality 
to my two informants during their visit to 
Berkeley. 

I also beg to express my gratitude to the 
Committee on Research in Indian Languages, 
who has defrayed the expenses, and on 
whose initiative this study was undertaken. 


§ 1. Consonants. 
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The bi-labials are pronounced as in 
English. 

The post-alveolars are formed a little 
further back than English ¢ and d in ten and 
den. Thus s is in between Eng. s and /. Some 
speakers, mainly younger people, tend to 
pronounce / for s and ¢/ and dz for ts and dz, 





possibly, at least as far as the affricates are 
concerned, under the influence of English. 
A similar development in the speech of the 
younger generation has been observed in 
Pomo. 

y is pronounced much as in English though 
sometimes with a little more friction, 
especially in long y (yy)). 

k and g as in English. 

q and @ are uvular plosives with an 
accompaniment of pharyngal contraction, 
which influences the quality of the following 
vowel. The two plosives are the principal 
members of two variphones, the subsidiary 
members being x and »# respectively. Ap- 
parently g and z, @ and 4, are absolutely 
interchangeable; it has not been found 
possible to formulate any rule for the 
distribution of these sounds in speech. It is 
interesting to note that while » is merely a 
@ with incomplete occlusion, being in other 
respects identical with ¢, x is articulated a 
good deal further forward than q and has no 
pharyngal contraction. The fricative cor- 
responding to g would have been practically 
indistinguishable from h, which is a separate 
phoneme. 

h is a voiceless pharyngal fricative of the 
same type as Arabic 7. The pharyngal con- 
traction affects the quality of preceding or 
following vowels. 

The glottal stop appears to be inter- 
changeable with h before voiceless plosives 
and ts. For a description of the employment 
of this sound, see below under Length. 

p, t, k, q are aspirated. The aspiration is 
usually fairly strong but nevertheless easily 
distinguishable from a proper h following a 
plosive. Thus in “wi nipha:dzi, to be fat, 
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the h is considerably longer than the normal 
aspiration after p in a word like “sa: pi, boat?. 

The symbols 6, d, g stand each for a 
variphone, whose principal member is an 
“intermediate” plosive with glottalized and 
voiced plosives as subsidiary members. In 
other words, 6 may be pronounced 6, 7’, 
or 6; d:d, ?, or d; g:9, kh, or g. What dis- 
tinguishes this series of plosives from the series 
discussed above, is thus lack of aspiration. 
It has not been possible to find any rule as to 
when one should glottalize and when not; 
the same speaker will sometimes use g and 
sometimes #? in the same word without, 
apparently, being aware of any difference 
except, possibly, one of emphasis. These 
plosives are, however, never fully voiced 
except occasionally in intervocalic position. 

dz and @ are always voiced. 

is and dz are true affricates, i. e. single 
sounds, not combinations of ¢ and s, @ and z. 

In medial position the voiceless plosives 
and ts occur only after voiceless fricatives — 
h being in this position interchangeable with 
the glottal stop as already mentioned. Since 
this rule is absolutely without exception, 
the h’s before aspirated plosives have been 
left out in the transcription. 

It was at first supposed that the rather 
weak h which, in the absence of s or h, is 
always heard before voiceless plosives and 
affricates, were due to regressive assimilation, 
but a morphological analysis of a number of 
verbal froms has shown that this is not the 
case. On the contrary it has been found that 
ideally sonant plosives and affricates are 
replaced by their surd correspondants when 
added to a stem ending in a voiceless fri- 
cative. 

Examples: -hay-du.tsi to think, ideally 
* fay-duh_adz. 


1 Kymograph records showed an average length 
of 17 mm for h as against 7 mm for the aspiration of 
p in the second word. However, not enough tracings 
were obtained for the experiment to be of any 
scientific value except as an illustration. 

2 The diacritical mark . above or below a letter 
indicates lack of voice. 


The infinitive of the auxiliary verb ‘“‘to be’ is 
normally dudzi but in composition with certain 
unalterable particles (of which fiay in the example 
above is one), it is unaccountably altered to dutsi. 
The most common example is the composition with 
tse-, the negative particle: “tse_du_tsi, not to be. 
Here the unvoicing of dz is felt so strongly that the 
form _du-_tsi carries a negative meaning even when 
the “tse is left out. Thus dam mi:-gu_du_tsi_su~wa 
I will not eat (literally: of eating not to be I am). 


When the aspirated plosives and ts occur 
after a liquid, the necessary breath takes the 
form of a partial unvoicing of the liquid. 
Thus in a word like “am'ta:la.dzan young 
woman, the last part of the m is unvoiced. 

The aspirated plosives are always ex- 
ploded, even before consonants, while the 
unaspirated series are only released in front 
of vowels. Thus in “ba lag-mi:wirtsi a long 
time ago, the qg is exploded and aspirated 
before the formation of the bilabial closure 
for m, whereas in “ul lo’e-ma in the evening, 
the @ is released after the lips have been 
brought together. 

Aspirated plosives are also released before 
glottal stop, e. g. in “huk’e over there. 
Whenever the sequences hk’, ?, etc. occur in 
the transcription, they should, therefore, be 
interpreted in this way, never as glottalised 
k, t, ete. Such sounds occur but belong to 
the g-, d-, etc. phonemes as explained above. 

When two identical plosives occur to- 
gether, they are not released separately but 
form one long stop with one explosion, as in 
-hak ki:.gam two people. The same applies 
to the combination tts, e. g. “ha.a kat_tsa: gu, 
when we all cut, while in -Aak_tsan two, k is 
released before the formation of the stop 
for ts. 

When two plosives of the unaspirated 
series are brought together, they are always 
completely voiceless though they do not 
become aspirated. Thus “sa.a kad gu when 
I cut, is pronounced “sa.a kad gu or, often, 
with a glottalised &. This is also true of 
double plosives of this series, thus in 
“di:.tag gu.yu wa he will come back here, the 





gg is voiceless but not aspirated. 
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A dz added to any plosive always becomes 
is, thus “sanu.a kattsuwi I cut around 
inside the house, is ideally * san-u_a kad dzu- 
“wi. 

The uvular nasal, y, occurs occasionally 
as a subsidiary member of the m-phoneme 
before g. However, this assimilation has 
only been noted in one word, and then not 
always: -aNn ga or -am qa then. 

In certain words y and w are interchangeable 
without change in the meaning. Thus sin ta lu.u 
“mu: yi or” sin-tale.u-mu: wi I work for him. 

In final position all sounds, vowels and 
consonants alike, tend to become at least 
partially devocalised. 

This tendency has been crystallised in the regular 
shift from unaspirated to aspirated plosive in those 
verbs, which do not add a vowel to the collapsed 


stem}. Thus sa~ni-wa;: di I dance the war dance, 
but lniwat, let me dance the war dance. 


Metathesis occurs regularly in a number 
of verbs of the first conjugation, e. g. 
“di du'wa.it to search, lidu'way let me 
search. A kind of optional metathesis exists 
with the consonant cluster kts, thus you can 
say “ham-mits.ka or “ham-mik.tsa I am 
eating you. 


§ 2. Vowels. 


There are six pure vowel phonemes in 
Achumawi, of which the principal members 
have been plotted on the Cardinal Vowel 
diagram in the sound chart. They are all of 
the “lax” variety, and, with exception of a 
and a, they are all a little closer when they 
are long than when they are short. All the 
vowels occur both long and short, except a, 
which is always short. 

Rearticulated vowels occur quite fre- 
quently but seem to be equivalent in every 
respect to ordinary long vowels. No attempt 

1 See ‘“The Achumawi Language” by J. de An- 


gulo and L. S. Freeland. Int. Jour. of Amer. 
Linguistics, vol. VI, no. 2. 





has been made, therefore, to distinguish 
rearticulated from long vowels in the trans- 
cription, except where there is a difference 
in tone between the two parts of the vowel. 
e. g. daa ka: di, to cut. 

a is a “neutral” vowel, i. e. its exact 
quality is unimportant and in any case 
very difficult to determine as the vowel is 
always extremely short. In many cases it 
may be left out completely, thus, I work for 
him: “sin'ta lu-wmu: yi or “sin tluw mu: yi. 
Since ¢ is in any case released and aspirated 
before the formation of 1, the existance of a 
depends only on whether the vocal chords 
begin to vibrate a little before the tongue 
takes up the position for J. 

The most important subsidiary members 
of the vowel phonemes are those employed in 
the neighborhood of consonants with pha- 
ryngal contraction, g, ¢, and especially h. 
The pharyngal contraction is extended to 
the vowel both progressively and regressively 
producing that peculiar quality charac- 
teristic of bad singers with a “throaty” 
voice. At the same time the tongue positions 
are retracted and lowered. 

There are three diphthongs, ay, ew, and 
aw, which are simply glides between the 
normal Achumawi vowels a and i, « and u, 
and 9 and w. In contact with h, 2w becomes 
centered to ew. 

There is a tendency, especially among 
younger people, to pronounce ey for ay. 

In certain words it is possible to pronounce a or 
4, seemingly ad libitum and without change in the 
meaning of the word. Thus “sin_u_a ka:"di or 
“san.u_a ka:di, I cut. In the transcription such 
words have been written with the vowel pronounced 


by the informant at the time when the text was 
taken down. 


§ 3. Length and Rythm. 


There are two chronemes in Achumawi, 
long and short, a long vowel being approx- 
imately double the length of a short one. 
Pairs of words distinguished only by length 
are not very plentiful but can be found, thus 
“ly wam, I will steal, “U:"wam, I will be tired. 
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As has been mentioned, a long vowel is often 
heard as rearticulated, e. g. “saa ma, I eat. 
This may be a rudiment of an old functional 
distinction, but at the present time it does 
not appear to make any difference whether 
you say “saama or “sa: ma. The slight 
breath (or glottal stop) heard in front of 
aspirated plosives, is “taken from” the length 
of the preceding vowel, so that, while the 
vowel is shortened, the combined length of 
the vowel and the h is equal to the length of 
a vowel before, say, a liquid, i. e. a vowel 
with no h. Thus, in a word like you cut!: 
“da: ka:.da or, more accurately, “da-h ka:-da, 
the first a is definitely shorter than the second 
a, but a- plus h is equal in length to a:. 

All the consonants occur both long and 
short except, possibly, h and i — by which is 
meant that no examples have been found of 
long h or h, although there is theoretically 
no reason why they should not occur in 
Achumawi. 

The glottal stop is always long except 
when it occurs after a consonant and in those 
cases, already mentioned, when it is inter- 
changeable with h. Thus in “tsuwi te: 
“wit.ma_dz i, do ye (2) understand?, and 
in -tst ha? tsa: la du wi, we two were standing 
around, we have a long glottal stop, while 
it is short in ~dzi_hi:s°%, we two said. 

Even more important than the length of 
single sounds, though of course dependent 
on it, is rythm, the length of syllables. Here 
again we have only two degrees, long and 
short, but the continually changing rythmic 
patterns are, one feels, a fundamental 
feature of the language comparable to the 
rise and fall in pitch and far more basically 
important in Achumawi than in English or 
any other modern European language. 

It is impossible to give valid proof of this 
assertion without long and careful researches 
in the laboratory, and it will therefore have 
to stand as the author’s subjective impression 
of the language, since he has had neither the 
time nor the facilities for extensive ex- 
perimental work. 
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The following types of syllables have been | = Thu: 
found: ' also 
a. short syllables: But 
1. short vowel; .ftu:-ni, our two. mea 
2.sh v + sh c; .amqa, then Ce 
-is_si, in the middle. rear 
3.sh c + sh v + sh c; -Aak_tsan, two. follc 
4.sh c + sh v; -yu to: gi, he came back. | o. 
5.1 ¢; “di-ma:"dan.n"mi, to look down. ay 
b. long syllables: app 
1. long vowel; .@:"mim, pretty soon, I thu: 
“@ la-mu gi, dog. has 
2.shc + 1v; -¢ tus_ni, our (2) i The 
-tst ha:_y?_dzu"mi, we went we 
along. mal 
3. she +1v+she; ~dzi_hi:s”%, we (2) said. to 
4.sh c + sh v + 1c; “bal_mas, soon, dev 
“mann.dza, then. | } 
The length-values of sounds, then, are ton 
these: sto 
short consonant = 0 Nh 
long iy =1 - 
short vowel sve i : 
long ='2 mt 
It takes one unit to make a short syllable, reg 
two to make a long one. (IV 
It will have been noticed that a vowel or sh 
consonant plus glottal stop has been counted shi 
as equal to a long sound. This has beendone | sul 
because in Achumawi you are left free to | 
pronounce a fully long sound or break it off 
with a glottal stop, as long as you do not 
upset the length-value of the syllable. 
§ 4. Tones. “Ww 


Achumawiisa tone language, i.e.differences 
in pitch-tone are distinctive semantically | 
and, to a certain extent, morphologically. 
There are two tonemes, a high, level tone 
and a low, level one; proper rising or falling 
tones do not occur, though there seems to be 
a tendency among some of the younger 
people to pronounce all final syllables on a 
low or falling tone, regardless of whether the 





syllable should ideally have a high tone. 
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Thus -tse hep te.c ma, we all went home, has 
also been recorded -ise hep te-c-ma or ‘ma. 
But this lowering of the final tone is by no 
means universal. 

Combinations of high and low tone on 
rearticulated vowels and on short vowel and 
following liquid occur quite frequently; 
e. g. yam.ma-_tsu i.i.ga, after eating, ~di_ma: 
“dan_n mi, to look down. 

Some of these forms are due to the dis- 
appearance of a consonant by assimilation, 
thus “dam_mi:gu_u.tsi.suwa I will not eat, 
has a d in careful pronunciation, - gudu-tsi-. 
The same is true of the syllabic consonants; 
we find, for instance, “nn la:.duwi, white 
man, < “wi ni la:.duwi. But it is impossible 
to say now whether they have all been 
developed that way. 

Examples of words distinguished only by 
tone are the following: “si nw wamma, I 
stole, “sinu-wamma, I got plenty to eat; 
“sa:.i:.dzu mi, I go along, “sai: dzumi, I 
wade across (comp. “sa: i:.dzu_-mi.dzumi, 
I go along, wading across now and then). 

Achumawi has no real tone-conjugations 
in the African sense, but some verb-stems 
regularly change their tones in certain forms 
(IV Conjugation). Thus “dzin'dze_pa’ ai, 
shut thy eyes! but “dzin'dze” pa’.ca, you all 
shut your eyes!. (The final vowels are 
suffixes.) 


TEXT. 
“baP_mas -yu.ta: gt -mak a:.6a 
Justnow havingarrived Mc. Arthur 
“weye.du .tst ha” tsas la du wi -tawn 
from we(2)werestandingaround town 





-hak.tsan “nnla:.duvwi “i ya qa:-lu-wey gi. 


two white men they (2) drive hither. 
“manndza “stseloa* ya:.du'ma “tsu_wi te:- 
Then they (2) asked us (2) do you (2) 


“wit.ma.dzt “pit riva.wa. haa -dzihi:si. 
understand Pit River-like. Yes we (2) said. 


“ma  ~“stse.lo.a ya:.duma “~tsu:.mi dzal l- 
Then they (2) asked us (2) do you (2) 
‘lagti “bakli “day-yidzuwgv?_wa. “hara 
like Berkeley to go along. Yes 
-dzihi:s 4. “mam -tst ha’ tsa:.dumi 
we (2) said. Then we (2) got in 


“mann.dza “dil lu:.dzi 
Then house 


tse hep tec ma. “mann.dza -dzi_hi nis_si: gi 


“a-ru-mu-bil_wa de. 
in the automobile. 


we all went. Then we (2) dressed 
-t tu:.ni dis si:.dzi. “mann_dza -tsi ha:.y?- 
our(2) clothes. Then we (2) went 
-dzumi “qa  “ba:kli. “mann.dza “qa 
along the Berkeley. Then the 
“re.din -tse-hutomma “ma “ge-i -tsa ham- 
Redding we all arrived and there weall 
“mitma. —“yamma-tsuiitga -ta qa -tse- 

ate. Having finished eating again we 


-hupte.ema “mahay.ga. ~“mann.dza -tsi- 
all went all night. Then we 


-hina:.tom'ma. “ba: la-wi.dak.isa -tsi hina’- 


all arrived. For alittle while we all sat 
-qo:-wa.dzu ma. “mann.dza_ -tsi hana” ma: 
around. Then we all went to 
-du'ma. 
bed. 
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NOTES 
PHONETIC SHIFTS IN CHEYENNE. 


Cheyenne is a strongly divergent member of the 
Algonquian stock. It seems as if the transformation 
has been self-evolved and not due to extraneous in- 
fluence. Thus, the number of even plausible Siouan 
loan-words is but a handful. On the other hand, I 
have a collection of more than seven hundred words 
and stems which are demonstrably Algonquian, 
even if these are but a fraction of the total vocabul- 
ary. It appears that the number of complex 
phonetic shifts, for the most part determined by 
adjacent sounds, is enormous. These involve the 
loss of consonants, at times of whole syllables, the 
transformations of consonants and vowels, the 
leveling of old vowel-quantities with a redistribution 
of such quantities, etc. To such an extent have these 
wrought havoc that words have been transformed 
almost beyond recognition. Who would suspect 
that maist@u throat, comes from *mekuntakani, 
ma@éx® eye, from *meckéncekwi; ho’ist* fire, from 
*ickutdwi ? Yet it can be rigorously demonstrated. 
For Proto-Algonquian e becomes a in Cheyenne 
(before medial n, s and ht) which changes to @ with 
high tone when medial p between vowels is lost, 
unless a dipthong ensues; k is lost between original 
e and uw, and as uw normally becomes 7 a dipthong 
ensues (but -dka contracts to -6- with high tone, 
but yields 6“ when original following final mz is 
lost ; -akd- becomes -6- with high tone; and similarly 
-aka-; original -eké- becomes di; (the remaining 
history of original k is too complicated to be given 
briefly, save that terminal kw is lost and a preced- 
ing original e becomes *, but the combination -ekwi 
after original °t and s becomes -a@’, with high tone) ; 
this diphthong must be kept apart from the ai 
which arises from original -esé-, for their phonetic 
effect is different, but apparently is the same as 
when derived from original -epé-; original nt (which 
occurs only medially) normally appears as hit, as 
in Cree and Menomini, but changes to st presumably 
under the same conditions as original ¢, and 
Cheyenne ¢ from original y, (though Cheyenne ¢ 
from original J apparently is exempt from such a 
change) namely, after original 7, @, u (which 
normally merge into 7 in Cheyenne), and ai when 
derived from original eku and epé, but not ai when 
derived from esé (and this st becomes sts under the 
conditions whereby ¢ becomes ts, that under the 
influence of following palatals vowels, irrespective 
of the source) ; original -ck- between vowels normal- 
ly becomes ’, though -écke- contracts to -i-, and 
apparently there are some other changes under 





special conditions; original é normally appears as i, 
but e under special conditions, and terminal -épa 
is lost; final wi as well as final wa is regularly lost; 
ad when originally final or secondarily so, becomes 
“; original 7 becomes o if the next syllable contains 
an original w; -nc- normally appears as -x-, but as 
-§- if an original 7 immediately follows; original « 
normally becomes o, though u before m, n, and 
> when arising from original hk, and medially “ 
under conditions not as yet clear, and regulary 
when preceding terminal -ni which is regularly 
lost in polysyllables, and 6 when original following 
sw appears as h, and 6 in the combination 4, 
arising from original -akd- (original 6 normally 
becomes 7, but the detailed history is complicted), 
and there are some other minor changes. In- 
cidentally the chronology of these shifts must be 
ever taken into consideration. Another potent 
factor must also be reckoned with, namely, analogy. 
At times the plural of a noun has been influenced 
by the form of the singular, the reserse of what 
has happened in a few cases in Cree. The terms for 
bodily parts combined with possessive pronouns 
have frequently been rebuilt analogically. The soe 
called “‘intervocalic -t-” in verbal forms has been 
entirely wiped out. Thus it appears that the 
morphological transformations are due to phonetic 
shifts and analogy. I do not know a single Cheyenne 
morphological trait that is due to extraneous 
influence. The speechform has remained Algon- 
quian. 

I am not in a position to report on Arapaho and 
Blackfoot, two divergent Algonquian languages, 
with any degree of confidence, save to say that I 
have worked out a number of phonetic shifts in 
both, with the result that the number of demon- 
strably Algonquian words has decidedly increased in 
both. This last applies especially to Blackfoot. Very 
fortunately in Cheyenne, Arapaho and Blackfoot 
the semantic transformations do not seem to be 
very radical. 

In conclusion it may be said that none of the 
above-mentioned languages contributes much to- 
wards the reconstruction of the parent Algonquian 
language, of which the historical languages are the 
descendants. An exception must be made in one or 
two cases where Cheyenne, though aberrant, is 
clearly archaic. 


TRUMAN MICHELSON. 
Bureau of American Ethnology. 
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